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_NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Hyd JUNE 15, 1897. 
THE NEW-YORK FARMER 
AND 
American Garpeners’ Macazine, 
Will be hereafter, for the remainder of 
this Volume, published semi-monthly, in 
itimbers of sixteen pages each. It has 
hérelofore been published in monthly parts, 
sliiches, and of course subject to pamphlet 
postage, which is, with many, an objection 
to the work ; and others desire to receive 
| the work more freguenily. In order, there-||” 
fore; to obviate this objection, and to grati- 
fy this reasonible desire, especially at thas 
time, when agricultural pursuits are becom- 
ing more fashionable with many of our cit- 
izens than heretofore, we have concluded to 
commence the publication semi-monthily, 
and.to send it to subscribers in the. form 
oT other agricultural papers, without 
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‘This arrangement will enable us to ap- 


98||provement was so imperious as at present 


Met adies 
FOR JUNE 15, 1837, 





change. Of the’ writer we ask frequent 

communications of the same kind. 
For the New-York Farmer. 

Messrs. Minor & Schaeffer—During a 

long life I have néver witnessed a’ period 

wherein the necessity of agricultural im 


In an extensive fertile country it is won- 
derful to behold the inhabitarts importing 
tneir bread stuffs and other foraze—aisd for 
no other reason but for lack of industrious 
and skillful cultivation—thus we see a little 
Seagirt Island three thousand miles dis- 
tant supplying the people of a fertile con- 
tinent with those productions which our 
farmers ought ‘to produce to supply them. 
This demonstrates what may be done by 
the powerful machinery of industry, know- 
ledge, and skill, united. On viewing our 
present condition, I feel a blush of shame 
for myself, and my country—every acre 
of our soil, with no more labor, might pro- 
duce double its present yield if all was done 
perfectly right. I say unto you my brother 
farmers we must do better. Listen for a 
moment to the voice of more than sixty 
vears experience. Many good periodical 
works on agriculture are now extant—buy 
some one of them,—plain common sense will 
direct us to those articles that apply to our 
business. The New-York Farmer is a 
work I have prefered—it contains general- 
ly much useful information for us. Indus- 
try must lead the way, for this will produce 
knowledge, and knowledge will produce 
skill—-and these three sublime atributes if} 
kept in exercise would soon renovate the 





propria:e a small space in each number to 
Miyertisements, and we therefore solicit 
such as are appropriate, and may be desir- 
ed by readers of agricultural publications. 





"We commend to our readers the follow- 
ing’ communication. Itis froth the pen of, 
W'practical farmer of great expétience— 
from ono who has long practiced what he 
mgcommends, and profited thereby—we ash 


conditioa of our country, and this not only 
ought—but must be done—or otherwise 
hunger and shame will await us. I have 
only time at present for one gencral remark. 
lnfinitely more may be done by contracting’ 
your cultivated acres and tilling.them high- 
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and health shall be sustained, I shall be 
happy to confer with you again. 
Tue Orv Man. 


ANIMAL MANURE,—NIGHT sot, 8c. 
For the New-York Farmer, 
New-Yorx, May 12th, 1837, 

Gentlemen—Agriculture is the source 
of the wealth of nations; the most’ én- 
lightened governments have always given it 
encouragement, knowing that the earth 
pays generously a man’s labor ; therefore 
one is right to ask how it is that your coun+ 
try, which is, productive enough. to subsist, 
not only the Americati continent, but Eu- 
rope also, is under the necessity’ of im- 
porting every year, so many thousand bush- 
els.of grain? This is a state. of things by 
no means creditable to the country—but 
the surprise is still greater when you come 
to consider the high price of the first ne- 
cessaries of life; especially of vegetables 
in your markets, The population of Paris 
and London are much larger than that. of 
New-York, and yet the markets are more 
abundantly supplied with all those kinds of 
provisions, and at a much lower price. Is 
it the cause in the high price of, er rent paid 
for, land in the vicinity of New-York ? or is 
it in: the carelessness of cultivation, want of 
management,or ignorance of the use of cheap 
and powerful manure? . The larger. the 
city, the more abundant: isthe manure. pro- 
duced, if it is well managed—and properly 
attended to. 
Allow me, Gentlemen to ask you what 
becomes of the cleaning of stvettin, and. “ 
the night soil ? 
In what state is the firet article given to 
the farmer, and at what rate ? 
How do they ahinagewin poar-city Sit?the 
second article so. much sought for in Freneh, 
English, German, and Chinese. husbandry? 














er and to greater perfection» ‘The time i 
arable and in grass culture should be-shor 





J rit not only an attentive perusal by ow 
meen tively need! 








What kind of animal manure do they 
make use of here, beside. the: Medinet 
ure, so.costly after ali? . ee 
6 understand the value 
e of Pow 
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drette, which is considered by all cultiva- 
tors in Europe and China, as the most 
powerful manure used, when well prepared, 
by a disinfecting process, which removes 
the offensive effluvia of its unprepared 
state ? 

If any of your readers will furnish you 
with a statement in relation to its use and 
management in this country, for my bene 
fit, 1 shall take pleasure in furnishing you 
with some interesting facts in relation to 
its use in France and Germany, for the 
benefit of agriculturists in the vicinity of 
New-York, and other large cities of the 
United States. 

I am sir, very respectfully, 
B. 

The subject of Animal Manure has at- 
tracted considerable attention of late. We 
some time since received the preceding 
communication from a scientific foreigner, 
which induced us to make enquiry on one 
of the important subjects to which he al- 
ludes, and in reply we have received from a 
valued correspondent, the following im- 
portant communication. It contains use. 
ful information to many of our readers ; and 
will be the means, we hope, of inducing 
our correspondent B. to resume the sub- 
ject ina way which may add another to our 
present means of improving the soil—a 
pursuit; in these trying times, to which 
thousands are resorting, who bave hereto- 
fore viewedit as degrading. Degrading ! 
Agriculture degrading? Who is, if the 
’ skilful cultivator of the soil is not, Natures 
Nobieman? And he, who discovers a 
new, or applies successfully any previously 
discovered, but unapplied, process of in- 
proving the soil, so as to cause “ two blades 
of grass tu grow where one only grew be- 
fore,” is entitled to more gratitude and con- 
sideration, from his countrymer, and the 
world at large, than the successful econ- 
queror'of an hundred battles—who con- 
quers to oppress. 

The pursuit of agriculture is becoming 
more justly appreciated—and this feeling 
will gain ground precisely in proportion to 
the-introduction of improved modes of cu! 
tivation—it therefore becomes the impera- 
tive duty of every friend to{ the cause. to 
giveit theaid of his experience and observa- 
tion. 

We hope soon to be able to publish many 





werful manures tha. ean ; be used ; ani 

‘own experience in its tise, which has! 
been considerable, confirms this opinion. | 
It is much used in China, where itis mixed’ 
with marl; in this way freed from its of. 
fensive odor, and made an article of com- 
mon traffic and distant transportation. By 
what process this is done I have no infor-| 
mation. .In Holland it is thrown into their} 
large urine cisterns, where the urine of their 
cattle is preserved ; and these mixed with 
rape cake (after the oi] has been expressed) 
and other refuse substances, and carried 
out in the spring in a liquid state into the 
fields. In Paris it is dried in some way, 
and converted intoa powder; and this 
powder, or “poudrette” as itis called, is 
very extensively used in the vegetable gar- 
dens round the city. Inthe neighborhood 
of London it is dried, in some way, and 
packed and transported as a powder. In} 
this vicinity it has been extensively used ; 
and is obtained and transported in a crude 
state in large covered and water-tight wa- 
gons. The city has a superintendent of 
privies. The citizens, who wish their 
vaults cleansed apply to him. He contracts 
with certain individuals ata certain rate 
per cubic foot. The city likewise contract 
with certain farmers to he ready with a 
wagon to receive the contents. The owner 
pays for the emptying ; and I believe the 
farmer is either paid for the transportation, 
or has the manure delivered into his wagon 
free from allexpense. The carts are not 
allowed to enter the city until after ten 
o’clock in the evening; and obliged to 
leave it before sunrise. The farmers pay 
their men. something extra fer this night 
labor, over their usual wages. The farm- 
ers deposite it in a shallow hole dug in the 
ground, and mix enough loam with it to 
absorb all the urine, and make it easy for 
them to handle it in the spring. 








The farmers deem it excellent for grass 
grounds spread broadcast; and excellent 
for all vegetables, excepting potatoes, and 
particularly for vines, squashes, cucumbers, 
melons, &c.,.and especially for corn. The 
objection to itacuse for potatoes is, that it 
causes them! to run too much to top; 
Lwhether this is well founded or not I-do-not 
know, It has been said by some persons 
that its effeets are very transient, but, as 











der, and found it decidedly beneficial. 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 
“N ight soil” is deemed spoof the most | mee This I believe is the effect of the 


inte ure of gaick lime with any animal 
manurés. In the country,: where it was easy 


to get access to the back of the privy, I 


had a moveable shutter, and a large pile of 
loam always plated neat; and during the 
season when frost and snow did not prevent, 
was accustomed to throw frequently 
among the manure enough of the loam to 
render the deposite inoffensive and absorb 
all the liquids. By this method! ‘found to 
difficulty, whenever it was necessary, in 
removing the contents. 

The facility of obtaining this manure in 
New-York must be immense. Tts trat® 
portation by water, provided it can be re 
moved in a desiccated gtate, to the shores 
of ‘Long-Island, cannot be difficult ; and 
indeed up the Hudson; but I do not kney 
what plan to recommend, to put it into a por 
table state. I should be very glad tobe 
informed ; and you may command any far 
ther information which I can give you. ,; 

Respectfully yours, H. 





Lmestone, Ground but not burned for 
agricultural purposes. The following pa- 
per, on the use of Lime Stone, ground in. 
stead of burned, for agricultural purposes 
was read before the lyceum of Natunl 
History of New-York, by Wm. Partridge, 
Esq. The facts therein set forth, are high 
ly important, and.are worthy of being test- 
ed by those who have limestone on theit 
farms. We ask for this subject, the attes- 
tion of our reader: ; and of those who haw 
heretofore tested, or may hereafter test, ths 
theory by experiment, to furnish usa state 
ment of the result fcr publication. We 
shall also be much obliged to Mr. Partridge 
for a continuation of his favors. 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE LYCEUM @ 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Sin,—In a conversation I had with you 


‘lon board a steamboat on the North rive 


sometime during the summer of 1835, fee 
tive to lime, as applied agriculturally, ! 
mentioned the advantage of using it gone 
rally in. a ground state, as plaister is po" 
used, instead of burning it. You informe 
me, subséquently, that your farmer had a 
plied some on your land in‘a state of * 


them promised to send_you my. written opilr 


interesting facts on the subject. well as Lcau learn, this opinion. is without |{ion on the subject, and I now beg lea 

' From the New-York Farmer. ! foundation, and its efficacy is-as durable as|{ fulfil that promise, with an apology. for } 

Ct eraiay ede 1837. |jofany manure. Many persons-udvise to the ||/aying it so.many months. a 

DE... Minor, Ese. oo || free sintermixture: of quick Jime. with it.|| It is_well- known, to every intelligentap 
Dear Sir,—lIn answer to the: inquiries || This will destroy its offensive qualities ;, riculturalist, that. soils covering limesta® 

im your late letter, I am happy to give you there isno doubt that, while. it destroys|| rocks,are;the most productive of any 

the best in‘ormation which I can.obtain. — ||the offensive odor, iv also destroys its: <I know of butone’ exception; 
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thelime “atone i is too highly charged with 
magnesian earth. Our country affords 
many facts in proof of this assertion. 1 
shall refer to two locations as all sufficient 
for my purpose. The state of Kentucky 
pasa bed of lime stone running underneath 
its whole surface, and its natural soil has 








been produced, and is still producing by the 
abrasion of those rocks. The superior 
productive powers of the soil of that State 
js well known to every intelligent farmer in 
our extensive country, and is spoken of in 
terms of admiration by Europeans. That 
pat of Pennsylvania extending from the 
Lehigh Water Gap to Easton, isa lime- 
stone country, and affords another instance 
of its highly productive powers. 

In England, the soil deposited in valleys 
atthe foot of limestone hills, are equally 
productive. The valley running from the 
city of Bristol, to the city of Worcester, is 
of this description, and there is no soil 
more productive in Great Britain. There 
are more than twen'y spurs of hills bound- 
ing that valley, each cc ntaining large bo- 
dies of limestone rock, and the springs 
flowing from them, are so charged with 
limestone, as to incrust every thing lying 
ia them. When the springs issue from the 
rocks high up the hills, they are much used 
for irrigating the aigher lands, and the bene- 
ficial efiects are visible to every observer. 

Lime, in the state of Chalk, is also used 
very generally on land near to the Chalk 
Mountains in England. 

The lower part o. this State abounds in 
primitive limestone, and the preceding ob- 
servations were made with a view to apply 
the facts to recti'y a material error commit- 


ted, as I conceive, by the farmers in using; 
‘They burn the limestone! 


iton their land. 
atconsiderable expense, and in that state 
use it for agricultural purposes. I would 
suggest, as a far better general application, 
that the limestone be merely ground, and 
in that state applied to the land. As this 
thay be a new mode of application, I shall 
éhdeavor to show wherein it is preferable 
to the present. 

Thave been frequently informed by far- 
mers who use burnt lime on their land, that 
they keep it some months before using, and 
that then the good effects are not observa- 
ble the first year, We have only to ascer. 
tain what these facts prove, and the whole 
mystery will be instantly solved. In burn. 
ing limestone two materials essential to ag- 
ricultural productiveness are driven off, its) 
Water and its carbonic gas, In its natura} 
Bate itisa carbonated bydrate, when burnt 
itis caustic lime (oxide of caleium,) made 


#0. by the heat driving off its water and 











carbonic gas. Why does the farmer delay 
putting it ori his land, but for the’ simple 
reason that it is too caustic for vegetation. 
Why does it require to lie in the soil one 
year before producing any visible fertilizing 
effect? it is for nothing more than to give it 
time to return again to a state of carbouat- 
ed hydrate, the same condition it. was in be- 
fore burning. 

I have said that limestone merely ground |}. 
is the best general mode of ap; lying it, to 
agricultural purposes, there are some ex- 
ceptions to this rue. When.a soil contains 
“hard roots, dry fibres, or other inert vege- 
table matter, a strong decomposing action 
will take place between burnt lime, and the 
vegetable matter, rendering that-which was 
before comparatively imert, nutrative.” 
Where this is the case, it would be well for 
ithe farmer to use one third burnt lime, and 
two thirds of ground limestone, or any 
other proportion he may find most effica- 
For stiff heavy soils use the lime- 
stone coarsely powdered, for in this state, | 





cious. 


afier being weil ploughed and. harrowed,| 
so as to mix thoroughly with the soil, it, 
would so lighten it as.to enable the sun and: 
air io penetrate to the roots of its vegeta- 
tion, thereby rendering the fu:ure crops 
more productive. For lighter soils it cans! 
not be ground too fine, Our primitive lime-| 
stone rocks are peculiarly well calculated | 
for this purpose, as the paiticles are held 
together by a loose aggregation, and there- | 
tore easily reduced t» small pieces, or to! 
a fine powder, at the option of the opera: 
tor. } 

‘Lhe question was asked, by a writer in| 
a late New-York Farmer, “if it be possi-| 
ble that ground limestone can answer the 
purpose of plaister of Paris.” I should 
say that it can, and it may be, eventually, 
a better purpose. The fertilizing property 
of plaister depends mainly, if not altogeth-. 


er on its bydratic property, that is, on its, 
power to attract moisture during the night, | 
and imparting it gradually to the plants | 
during the day. The carbonate of lime | 
possesses the same property in a conside-| 
rable degree. Ihave never heard of these 
two limestones being analized, for the pur- 
pose of developing their compzrative pow- 
ers of absorbing moisture from the atmos- 
phere, and their facilities of giving out their 
moisture at atmospheric temperatures. To 
have this accurately performed, would be a 
desideratum with agriculturalists. 

We know that soils formed by the abra- 
sion of limestoue rocks are of the most 
fruitful description, » we see its productive 
powers when land is irrigated. with | watet 
holding lime, stone in solution, and with 
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cael effect in the satosPObaeT Selene! 


| parts together. 
i|will be found in the facility with whichit 
lean be increased or reduced in ‘size. 





has déveloped'the propetties od which’ this 
oroduictiveness depend, arid if our farmers” 
would’ Stit theit appliahees sétentifically,’ 
we’ should fiot how Wel reteiving ‘Wsupply of 
a:ricultural products from Europe. ala 
Witiiaat Parthiodr’ 





To thejEditors of the New-York Farmer. ‘ 
GEeNTLEMEN;—In answer to the article 
in No..6,of the Farmer, on the manage- 
ment of Bees, I will give you the result of 
a long experience on the subject. I con- 
sider the plan of Mr. Hebert, French econo- 
mist,, decidedly the best. His hives, are 
composed. of several, 10 or, 12. parts, of 
about one.and a half inches each in width, 
placed side by side, and confined by two 
rods, with keys to hol them together. The 
following description will probably, be more. 
intelligible... ‘Take a.commonyhive and di- 
vide the top and_ sides into 8,10, 12 or 
more parts of 14 inches «in width, and with 
a saw cut itintu as many parts—then these 


|parts:are to be placed together, and con- 


|| fined by pieces of board: across: two sides; 
with keys on ca bend’ to’ confine the 
The advantage of this hive 


Its 


‘|internal arrangement is such, that the bees 
‘lbuild their comb in strata, which never ex- 
\jceeds 14 inch in thickness; to Correspond 
|very nearly with these divisions of the hive, 


by which the hive may be divided, and ad- 
ditional parts put to each, thereby making 
two swarms, or the swarm may be enlarged 
to almost any extent, or you may, at your 
pleasure, take one or two parts from the 
side, or centre, of the hive, with as matny 
strata of comb for tse, with very’ little in- 
'|jury to the remaining part-of the comb ; re- 
placing an equal, or any other number of 
parts of the hive. 

By this process very few bees are destroy- 
ed, it is’ therefore entitled to consideration 
with every humane and reasonable. person ; 
notwithstanding the writer referred to, Mr. 
G. L. Smartt, considers. it no ‘inhumanity 
to destroy this useful, little.insect ; or not 
more so than to destroy beavers, or, cats 
for their fur, or fish for manure,, 'This.is by 
no means a fair comparison,.as those can 
only be useful when dead, and therefore the 
order of things justifies the act, whereas 
bees can easily be preserved, and will, with 
proper care .produce the value.of a good 
beaver,.skin, every year. With this, ‘hive, 
which opens like a book, you,may take-from 
it any proportion of its contents you. please, 
and preserve the jbees for further aise-— 

When.-you desire totakeawaya 


part ofthe 
|honeyyseperate the hiveand ‘0 thet part 




















im which: the queen is attach the new part, 
ce paris, of the hive,"and leave the part fo 
be removed exposed to thellight for a short 
time and, the bees will soon seek the 
qmeen, Jeaving the part to be removed 
mearly deserted, and in a day or two, 
they will becquietly at work in filling the 
vacant part. This operation should always 
be perforttred two months before the close 
of the’ Working’ season. You may “also||'* 
chianigé Bees froth one hive to-another if you 
désire, by taking off the outside of each 
and putting the hives together, closing up 
the entrance and drumming on that in 
which the bees are, which will drive them 
into the empty hive. Their progress can 
be readily ascertained by listening at the 
These operations to be performed after 
sunset, or before sunrise. 
A Crosse Osserver or Bets. 





TROPICAL FIBROUS PLANTS. 

It is with pleasure we lay before the rea- 
ders of the. New-York Farmer the foliowing 
cotnmunieation from Dr. Perrine, late U.S. 
Consul at Campeche. His long silence 
made us apprehensive that he might have fal. 
len a victim to his zealous and continued ef- 
forts to introduce into this country the fi- 
brous and unestimated plants of southern 
Mexico. His devotion and sacrifices ap- 
pear to throw around the object he has io 
view a. sacredness that renders further 
“neglect and delay” unhallowed. We 
hope and trust, that ere long his anticipa- 

. tions will be fully realized, as they long since 
deserved. 

Dr. Perrine’s object is to acclimate in 
Florida the fibrous plants of southern Mex- 
ico, These plants produce materials for 
ropes and cordage ; but from the miserable 
culture and rude manufacture in thai coun- 
try, Dr. P. has ‘been led to infer a vast 
source of national wealth, if introduced into 
the southern section of the Union. He ac. 
cordingly has had the subject brought be- 
fore Congress several times ; but the mo. 
" meritous concerns of party poltics have been 

‘too engrossing for him to obtain any posi- 
"tive action. “State Legislators, and Agricul- 
thral’ and ‘dtHier associations, in various parts 
ofthe country, have strongly recommended 
the undertaking. ‘Dr. P. has devoted mo. 
ney, and much of his time, and made sac. 
Tifices’ of fiealth, in procuring plants and 
specimens of the hemp, and in distributing 
thém in various parts of ‘the country. Fox 
“teclimatiog the valuable plants of ‘the globe 
“in our extended’ country, it has been ‘sug. 
gested'that there should be three national 
~gardens,—one in the Northern, one in the 
* (Middle, and one. in the most Southern 
Bates. To_aid“in the establishment of a 











"ase Dr. P,’s request of the General Gov. 
ernment. A grant of a tract of the unoc- 
cupied, and almost valueless, portion of 
Florida, the assistance of a Government 
vessel in importing the plants; and an 
appropriation of a small amount of money, 
would accomplish the object, and add vastly 
to individual and national prosperity ; and it 

is to be hoped that Congress will at its en- 
suing session give this subject that attention 
to which it is so eminently entitled. 

We shall, at all times, be ready to aid 
Dr Perrine, and others who may take an in- 
terest in the subject, through the columns of 
our publications, or by any other means in 
our power. 

To the Euitor of the New-York Farmer. 
Model Farm of the Agricultural So. of La., 


Parish of St. James, about 60 miles above 
New-Orleans, 13th April 1837, 8 o’clock, 
P. M. 


Dear Sir :—After ten days confinement 
to bed by a fresh attack of my ancient dis. 
ease of the liver, have this moment risen 
to attempt a communication to you. After 
waiting at Campeche -in vain the arrival of 
my successor in office, during eighteen 
months, sustained by the lingering hope that 
one of our naval vessels would call to re- 
ceive and transport to Florida a cargo of at 
least the fibrous leaved plants of Yucatan, I 
became convinced that our government 
would not aid, either my arduous endeavors 
to promote the utility of American Consulates 
in Mexico, or my still more persevering ex- 
ertions to acclimate tropical plants in the 
United States. Hence, on the 28th of Jan- 
uary I embarked in the schr. Pocahontas, 
with the Archives of the Consulate ; on the 
8th of February the schr. struck and stuck 
on a mud bank, off the S. W. Pass of the 
Mississipi ; and on the 11th J alone arriv- 
ed at New-Orleans. During the ensuing 
month it rained more than half the time, day 
and night, and the streets were literally 
miry with mud, yet so rapid was the evapo- 
ration in the intervals that two to three or 
four sunny days at fartherest sufficed to 
fill the air with dust. 

My health was so bad on my departure 
from Campeche that the master of the ves- 


that I would not live to reach New-Orleans, 
and the bad weather of New-Orleans was 
certainly not calculated to improve my con. 

dition ; yet such was the magical effect of 
breathing once more the air of “ freedoms 
only home,” that within the month my 
weight considerably increased, and my ap. 

oearance was so much bettered as to excite 
she remarks of my friends. During this 
Jeriod there were two of the Ag. 





duets of Yucatan.» ‘The results, were highly 


sel expressed to the owuer his apprehensions | 


satisfactory to me. Two resolutions intro, 
Juced by tle worthy President, Ex-Gover, 
or Roman, were unanimously passed, one pe, 
questing the publication of my -Correspand, 
ence and the other my agency in obtaining 
plants at the expense of the Society. Seve, 
ral. members of the Society were also mem, 
bers of the Legislature, and one of them Dr, 
Brashear, I believe, on the 11th Feb , 
introduced a resolution in my favor which 
was unanimously passed by both houses of 
the Legislature. This resolution with a 
explanatory preface, instructs the Senaton 
and requesés the Representatives of La, in 
Congress “to procure the passage of said 
Bill into a law under such conditions és may 
comport with the public good.” T° cannol 
conceive what possible opposition can be 
made to the law, especially since Gen. Scot 
has officially declared that the granting of 
Florida lands to volunteers would be a fraud, 
Indeed I have never anticipated any rational 
objections to the Bill; but what I have suffer. 
ed by so long, and what I still fear, is neg 
and delay. There is not probably another 


man in the United States who would accept 
the land as a gift, if he were obliged t 


occupy it, particularly after the unfavorable 
impressions of soil and climate created 
the late Seminole war; but [ still persis 
in my opinion that the tropical temperatun 
of the Southern district of Florida will cou 
terbalance the defects of its surface: and i 
tho facts and arguments I can offer, witha 
township of miry marshes and arid sands, wil 
not suffice to attract associates and capital, 
to plant and populate it, why I shall contiow 
on hereafter, as I have gone on ten year 
heretofore, unaided and alone, as I amé& 
termined to locate my family there for life. 
14th} 1 A. M. ~The exertion of writing 
the foregoing, cost me a bad night al 








morning, yet it is so painful tobe lying 
bed, preyed upon by pestering thoughts, that 
| have got up again to continue this lelte, 
It was agreed that I should proceed to ts 
Farm, to ascertain the condition of the trop 
cal plants, which | had sent to the Agricul 
ral Society during the last four years; and@ 
the 19th March I left New-.Orleans and a 
rived here the same night, I found in ti 
List signed by the manager, C. Dosa 
last, fall, the following names. Hzemato 

lon Campechanum 2 plants, Piscidia Ery 

rina, 5 plants, Crescentia eujete, 1, C. bt 
1, Melia sempervirens, several (plusieur) 
Ficus, indica, 4, Agaves 9, Bromelia an 
aas, 2, B, karatta, 2. I went into the § 








den and found a frame shed about 12) 
broad, 15 feet long, and 7 feet high on be 
side, and nine on the other. A single 


ricultual Society, at which Tred, enon expan reais 
exhibited specimens of the plants and pro. er boarding and roofing. On the 
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there are three rows of small window glass 
extending the whole length, and on the west 
ide a similar arrangement about half the 
preadth not exceeding the surface of a com- 
mon window. You may infer from this de- 
seription how little protection from cold 
gould’ be afforded-to plants during the ex- 
cessively cold days and nights which visit 
Louisiana every winter. Indeed, it has be 

come here a general opinion that both the 
witter and summer of this State have been 
gradually getting colder du)ing many years. 
Notwithstanding all these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, I found that all the woody plants 
had continued to increase in height and di- 
ameter during two or three years. The 
Logwood, the Habi, (P. E. Campeche Teak) 
the 2 species of Calabash tree (C c and p.) 
had grown to a very encouraging degree, 
but imagine my regret when I found that the 
branches and trunks of each were now dead! 
These had all been left in shallow boxes of 
earth, had outgrown the capacity for nourish- 
ing them, and this fact alone would account 
for their perishing independently of other 
neglect,or of cold. It nevertheless appears 
that the roofs are still alive, and that if proper 
care be taken of them, their acclimation will 
be ensured. 

The Ficus indica planted on the border of 
the central path of the garden is also killed 
in the trunk, and has been cut off at the 
level of the ground. Tine roots however ap- 
pear to be vigorous, and will hereafter bear 
80 great a proportion to the stems as to sus- 
tain'the heat and life of the latter. Plants like 
human beings must pay the price of accla- 
mation. ‘They must suffer from sickness 
during their seasoning to maintain their health 
afterwards in their new residence. Many 
individuals, both of the vegetable and animal 
face, must even dic during the process of ac. 
Clamation in their adopted or adoptive coun. 
tty, but the species of both will be preserved. 
But the Meliasempervisens has exceeded 
my-expectations, Although the seeds had 
beett planted very close in a shallow box at 
least 50 within 25 square inches, so that 
they. sprung up as thick as wheat, the height 
of 18to 30 inches, and had been left in the 
open airall winter entirely neglected, yet the 
items on my arrival, the 20th of March, were 
already putting out leaves! I insisted in 
having them immediately transplanted to the 
border along the fence of the garden; without 
my knowledge half their lengths were chop. 
ped off ; three weeks of dry weather suc- 
ceeded, and yet they did not loose a single 
leaf! It has now been raining the greater 
part of the last four days and nights, and at 
this moment I went to the garden and aster. 
tained that not.a single plant has been dam. 
doubt not. that it will 
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China, (M. Azedarach) under its Campeche 
name of Paraiso or Paradise tree. As this 
is the only one of the aforesaid tropical trees 
which has been here produced from the seed. 
does it not afford encouragement to believe 
that such of the others as can be propagated 
by seed might have succeeded as well. I 


the seeds of the Meliasempervisens, and 
have distributed many in New-Orleans, and 
to planters up the river, and confidently an- 
ticipate its extensive propagation. 

But how unfortunate it is for the first pro- 
pagators of plants, that various very valuable 
species cannot be reproduced by seeds. He 
only who like myself, has been many years 
endeavoring to transport, transplant, and 
transacclimate living plants, can form an ad- 
equate conception of the difficulties. and 
disappointments which lie in his way. Al. 
though the Fecus indica appears to be dissemi- 
nated by birds, yet I have not ascertain- 
ed that man has been able to reproduce it 
from the minute seeds of its minute fruit. 
Tie Crescentia eugete, or Calabash tree has 
seeds enough in the pulp of the shell, so use- 
ful for domestic utensils, yet it is always pro- 
pagated in Yucatan, by shoots from its roots. 
Even admitting that when these trees get 
acclimated in a civilized country, the propa- 
gation by seed can be affected; very few 
persons would have patience enough, to wait 
so long as would be required in that way to 
re-produce their useful trees. It is hence, 
especially important, to select the best pos- 
sible location for living plants, imported from 
tropical climates. Tnat the damage done 
to the Logwood, and the Campechy Teak,* 
and the wild Fig, and the Calabash tree, does 
not discourage me, results from the fact, 
that these living plants sent from Campeachy, 
have in the model farm a bad location, both 
as regards exposure and soil. 

This Logwood is a Swamptree, and should 
have been planted here in the cypress swamps. 
Tie, Habi,t is anative of arid sandy and 
limestone soils, and should have been plant. 
ed in the Pine woods. Both being forest 
trees, should have the protection of forests 
at least, during the process of their acclima- 
tion. The wild Fig appears to delight in the 





*By the by, when I use the term Campea- 
chy ‘leak, I don’t mean to express that it is 
a species of the Tectona, but adopt the 
language of the sailors, who thereby convey 
the idea that it is an equivalent of the Teak. 
wood, of the East Indies, and much superi- 
or in durability, even to our live oak, In 


Southorn States like its brother the Pride of 


brought with me a considerable quantity of 











most sterile soa, and will flourish in: the 
crevices of barren rocks. Indeed it. wilF 
take root in the cracks of stone walls and 
fences, and its swelling roots, will at the 
same time, force apart and fasten portions. of 
the stony mass in which they grow. In the 
suburbs of Campeche, the lots are surround- 
ed by walls which are made rather of mor- 
tar and stone, than of stone and mortar, but 
the latter is so excellent, that it becomes.as 
hard as the lime stones themselves, which 
are laid on it. It is hence of course easy 
to form piliars and columns resembling solid 
pieces of stone or marble. On one side of 
a gate way, there was a stout square pillar, 
on the top of which was a pyramidal head 
with a groove atthe base. In this groove 
ayoung wild fig was growing, and its roots 
had removed the pyramidal summit at least 
a foot beyond the centre of gravity of its 
base ! and there they held it fast and firm! ! 
and thus it has remained several years!!! 
Sometimes I have seen it growing out of 
the top of a palm tree! and at others I have 
seen the top of a palm tree apparently grow- 
ing out of a wild fig tree!! The explana. 
tion is easy. The minature fruit, about the 
size of a raspberry, is voided by the birds 
on wall on other trees, and there adheres 
and grows, extracting mostly its nutriment 
from the air. When germinated on the 
top ofa palm tree, it sends down aerial roots, 
which twine round the trunk of the palm ag 
they gradually descend to the ground, so as 
to cover finally the whole trunk, and appear 
to convert it into a wild fig tree! When 
growing by itself after it has reached so 
great a size that its branches are dispropor- 
tionately large to its roots, it sends down 
aerial roots from the lower sides of its hea- 
viest branches in a direct line to the earth. 
This process being repeated, and _ these 
downward shoots being rooted, they, both 
serve as props to support the tree against 
the unruly winds, and as pumps to suck up 
nourishment from the unwilling earth. In 
the course of ages it thus becomes a forest; 
and such is the history of the celebrated 
Banyan tree of the East Indies. But Pam 
running away from my principal subject, 
and my sickness must plead my excuse for 
my desultory style. At all events, you will 
perceive that the wet muddy soil of the 
banks of the Mississippi is not naturally 
adopted to the growth of the Fecus indica, 
and much less to its acclimation. ’ 
From what I have written you will »per- 
ceive that I am decidedly of opinion that the 
ainewoods of Louisiana are decidelv superi- 








Jamacia it is said to be called Jamacia 
dogwood, a still more unappropriate name. 
+ The Campeachy name of. the Piseidia- 
. inva, or tt P 











‘ampeacheana, anc 
which. I shall use hereafter instead of Cam- 
















ar to its river banks for the acclimation of 
tropical plants. Indeed I may declare .that 
as the intermediate domestication of: tropi- 
cal planta ke cesentiakee promens the goaded 














sand. S. W. States, so’in these states, the:in- | 
termediate: transplantation of tropical plants | 
in their pinewoods,is« highly important to 
“promote their success in the other sections’ 
of the same states.’ 
The very:important fact should also be, 
always kept in mind, that independently of, 
the protection of the evergreen woods, 
nearly all valuable plants of the tropics, yet) 
to be introjuced, demand the most sterile soil. 
Mr: McCarty of New-Orleans, showed me} 
a plant in his garden, which he had brought 
from the pinewoods, where it grows rapidly, 
into a beautiful tree, but which remained in| 
a stunted state, under his fostering care. He} 
attributed ‘its failure to the wetness and cold-| 
ness of the soil alone, but I would add to 
its excessive tichness, because you know, 
that all the ‘alluvial banks of the Mississippi, 
are loadedwitli vegetable and anim remains 
The soil on ‘the banks is of course exceed-' 
ingly fertile for such marsh plants as delight 
in decomposing, or organized matter, and. 
hence the Sugar Cane could rot find a bet-| 
ter soil, but even for this the subsoil is too, 
much charged with water. You know of! 
course that the dead are buried above the, 
earth, on account of the fresh water below it 
which is spread all over a vast extent of the! 
State like an- underground sea. As the, 
process of living vegetation is never sus. 
pended in evergreens, its activity in every’ 
season, generates a nctable degree of heat) 
by rieans of which they elevate the tempe-| 
rature of the freezing winds, whose force! 
they, at the same time, mechanically arrest, 
and thus afford a double protection to the) 
other plants which seek their shelter. 
When Iibegan, I did not expect to write) 
three ‘pages, and yet I find myself in the| 
middle of the fourth page, without having 
said a word on my most favorite topic—f.-_ 
brous leaved plants. 
To be Continued. 





From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
STUDIES IN THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE, AS CONNECTED WITH PHY- 
SICS. 


‘Concluded. 


In the birch he both discovered that the 
in the sap is not cane but grape sugar, 
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bark to. near the central pit. On being 
pressed, also, the moisture could be squeez- 
ed ou’, and the oozing was most distinct be- 
tween each of the circles constituting the 
annual rings of wood. Al! this was observ- 
ed while there was‘no flow from the reeds 
into the phials except in the birch. 

The walnut trees began togive a few drops 
about ‘the 11th of February, in the phials| 
placed about seven inches from the ground. | 
The sap thus collected was not fermentable) 
grape-sugar, like that of the birch, but crys- 
taliizable cane-sugar, for it. gave a strong) 
polarization towards the right, while that of; 
ihe “birch was towards the left. ‘The run} 
into this lower phial, after continuing abund.! 
ant for several days, began to dirmmish to- | 
wards the end of February, and at length | 
it ceased altogether, The phial immedi. 
ately above it, about a yard from tie ground, | 
also gave a very sma!l quantiiy, while ali the 
other phials on the same tree, to the nun:ter 
of eignteen, remained quite dry. 

What appeared mo-t singular was, that, 
jtuis individual waluut-tree was known to be) 
‘rather a late one, while another very large, 
lone. at a hundred paces distant, known to 
ibe about fiiteen days earlier, gave no trace) 
lof sap in fifteen phials which M. Biot had) 
jattached te it. He began, accordingly, to, 
suppose that this early walnut, as well as the) 
sycamores and maples, had been perce t00| 








late, and that the spring flow of their sap; 
was over ; or rather that, in the then state! 
of the atmospliere, they evaporated as much’ 
sup as they received from their roots. ‘The’ 
flow, of course, would not again take place, 
unless the evaporation should be checked) 
by the o-currence of cold weather. This) 
actually did occur, the thermometer falling’ 
to one degree below zero, followed: by a) 
sharp dry frost, when the maple, sycamore, | 
and walnut trees began to flow, continuing) 
thus till the 16th of March, when the flow 
began to diminish. »M. Biot says, the effect 
of the cold on the birch tree was very dif-| 
ferent, but gives no details. 
M. Biot distinctly proved that the sap near) 
the root is less dense, and less rich in sac-| 
charine matter, than higher up in the trunk | 
or branches, a fact previously stated by Mr. | 
T. A. Knight, but explained by him to arise. 
from the sap in spring mingling with the| 
condensed nutriment deposited in the roots) 
the preceding autumn. M. Biot thinks dif- 
ferently, believing it to arise from the watery 
portion of the sap being in its ascent either 
diffused through the cellular substance, 
or evaporated, or both ; and he proved, that 
though the sap collected in the phials at dif- 
ferent heights from the same tree was more 
dense and rich the higher it Was procured,' 
the portiozs of wood and bark containing the 





and also that the sap actually flows progres- 
sively from the root to the summit, the flow 
varying with exterior physical causes, which 
serve to modify ‘it. The walnut, the syca- 
more, and the maple, did not in ‘February 
show ‘any flow'of saps and 'M. Biot took| 
advantage of their state of rest. to examine 
their interior by.baving a number of trees 
of these pecs cut down on purpose. Ii 
was remarkable that the interior of the birch 
trees ‘was found’ to be without moisture, and 









sap gave exactly the same proportions of 
saccharine-or nutritive matter at all heights. 
M. Biot farther discovered, that the swel- 
lng and opening buds (at least of the lilac) 
have the power of decomposing the sugar | 
of the sap;‘and of appropriating the carbon 
contained in it, in the same Way as he: prov. 
ed the sced-leaves of corn to‘ decompose 
ae feeulla’ containéd in the grain, and 
its dextrine into the s which 
nauhahée them. 9 












some of his experiments as the quick growth 
of annual plants, made choice of wheat and 
rye. for observation, It has. long bee, 
known to physiologists, that, in the proces, 
of germination, the farinaceous matter (noy 
known to consist of globules of dextrine jg 
their envelopes) is changed into sugm, 
which serves for the nourishment of th 
young plant up to the period when its seed, 
leaves and primary roots-make their q 
pearance. But when the supply of nourish, 
ment contained in the seed has been''¢y, 
hausted, the young plant. must depend 
other sources to maintain its growth ; an 
‘iitherto it had not been experimentally dg 
termined what these other sources of nour 
ishmeut really are, what modifications 
undergo in the various parts of the plant 











nor i: what manner the different portion 
are transmitted to the nascent seed in th 
ear to nourish and mature it. 

It is important, in’ all such inquiries, Ff 


distinguish the solid parts, which constitu 


the frame-work of the plant, from juices 
suluble materials, which, constantly formed, 
destroyed, und renewed, are carried intoal 
the vegetable texture for its nourishment, 
The first, or solid materials, can be exam 
ined by chemical analysis after a plants 
dead and dried, but it is different with thf 
other parts or liquids examined by M. Bia f 
Rye —We made his first observations, th 
3d of May, on plants of rye already in th 
ear, but not yet in bloom, the period d 
blLoming being still at some distance. ‘Tk 
treated the roots, the stems, and the ean 
each separately, with water, submitting then 
to the proofs of circular polarization, asl 
then he treated the watery extracts, conden 
sed but not to dryness, with spirits of wine; 
submitting to the proofs of polarization ‘te 
precipitates as well as the substances m 
precipitated from the liquids. In a wor, 
he tried, by adding to each the yeast d 
beer, whether they were susceptible of fe. 
mentation, again cxamining whether thet 


| rotation was dininished, increased, or chang 


ed in direction. 
The matter from the roots gave tracesd > 
an exceedingly feeble rotation towards tt 
left, but when it was observed, M. Biot hal 
not discovered that a mixture of cane ail 
grape-sugar would, in a manner, neutraliz 
the right and left rotation. The stem ind 
cated a proportion of grape-sugar  turnilg 
to the left, and of cane-sugar turning to, 
right, as well as gum precipitated by spit 
o: wine, and turning to the left with a 
similar to gum. Twelve days afterwards 
the 16th of May, while the ear was still! f 
from blooming, the stem presented amb 
ture of the three substances, but with a cor 
siderably larger proportion of cane aa 
proved by rotation towards the right- 
being fermented. 
Tie matter from the ear on the 8d.of May, 
aud before blooming, gave very differenti 
su'ts from the matter of the stcm ; -fordl, 
Biot could not detect it in any sugar, eithe 
grape or cane, but only sugar of starch, 0 
which fermentation enfeebled the circultt 
power without changing its direction. 4 
precipitates also formed by spirits of wité 
instead of having the characters of gum. # 























_ Observations on the Growth and Nutrition 
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‘ean draw nourishinent from its 0 leaves, ' 


servations of M. Raspail, who ascertained 
that, before blooming, the,.grains,of fecula 
in corn are extremely small, and that. their 
soluble: matter is. gradually absorbed by the 
seed..organ, (ovariwn,) which it serves to 
nourish: .M, Biot, as yet, found no dex- 
trine. 

After blooming, the composition of the 
ear was found to be very different. Te 
15th of June, the young grains of rye taken 
from the ear, already contained globules of 
fecula containing dextrine, along with some 
sugar of starch, but no trace of cane nor 
grape sugar. It follows, M. Biot infers, 
that the cane-sugar, the grape-sugar, the 

m, Which are contained in the stem and 

aves of rye, are changed in tlicir nature 
on passing the neck of tie ear (le collet des 
epis), supplying materials for nourishing the 
young grat, which forms it into dextrine 
and its envelopes. 

Wheat —In his observations on wheat, 
M. Biot was more particular than in the 
case of the rye to keep separate the dif. 
ferent parts of the plant, and, in conse-; 
quence, discovered differences of composi-| 
tion, which he could not have beforehand, 
imagined. 

The 19th of May, he took young plants 
of wheat whose ears had not issued from; 
their sheath or hose, he carefully separa- 
ted the sheathing leaves from the cylin- 
drical stem, and treated the two separately 
with water, alcohol, and fermentation.— 
The stems like those of rye presented 
three carbonaceous substances, namely, 
grape sugar, cane-sugar, and gum; -but 
stibsequent observation showed, that the 
proportions of these three substances va- 
ried mach during the progress of vegeta- 
tion. The 20th of May, the cane-sugar, 
evidently predominated ; but the 4th o! 
June, when the ears began to bloom, the 
stems gave a rotation towards the left, and 
afterwards preserved this rotation, showing 
that the cane-sugar had become much less 
abundant in the stem. 

The leaves gave very different results ; 
for though they contained three substances 
the cane-sugar was proportionably much 
greater than the grape sugar, the contrary 
of what was found in the stem; and in- 
stead of the third substance being gum 
turning to the left, it produced a rotation 
towards the right, appearing in fact to be 
dextrine. ‘the leaves of wheat continue 
to preserve the same composition till they 
begin to grow yellow and wither, an effect 
that ‘uniformly commences at the tip of a 
leaf, and on the leaf nearest the root ; but 
after this, scarcely a trace of sugar or dex 
triné'‘can be found in them, all, it would ap 
pear, baving gradually passed into the 
stem'to nourish the ear, in the samme way 
as the carbonaceous materials of the leaves 
of trees -descénd under the layers of the in- 
ner bark and ‘pulp wood (alburnum,) to 
nourish thé young cylinder of wood and 
bark,’ which, similar to a hollow stem of 
wheat; is annually formed, and ‘moulds it- 
self upoh'the-old frame-work of the wood. 

In wheat, therefore, as well as in rye, 
the base of the stems can derive nourish- 
Ment partly from the leaves and parily 
from the . soil, and the summit of-'the stem 








llas.well ag suck up the sap from below ; 
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but the ear, when, it issues from the sheath 
\ppears to exercise on the proper jilices of. 
the top of the plant a powerful absorption, 
causing them to rise rapidly ia proportion 
as they are furnished by the base of the 
stem. 

The 4th June, M. Biot took plants of 
wheat in full bloom, and depriving the 
stems of their leaves, parted them into 
halves, the tops in one parcel and the 
basis in another... The extracts from the 
base, when examined by polarization, in- 
dicated almost twice as much sugar as the 
extracts of the tops of equal density; and 
at the same time he found, that the sac- 
charine principles abounded in the ears of 
ihe wheat, in the form of eane-sugar and 
augar of starch, together with a substance 
sinilar to, if not idencal with, dextrine. 

Ripening of Corn, and Ploughing of 
Green Crops for Manure—In proportion, 
it has just been shown, as the fecundated 
ear increases in magnitude, the leaves 
near the root begin to grow yellow and 
dry in consequence of the stem drawing 
from them the carbonaceous materials 
which they contain. As the growth ad- 
vances, the base of the stem becomes yel- 
low and dry in its turn, while the upper 
part remains green, and continues to nour. 
ish the ear, 

These beautiful researches of M. Biot 
afford interesting expanations of several 
agricultural practices hitherto not well un- 
derstood, at least in a scientific point of 
view. For example, when the base of the 
stem begins to become yellow and dry, if 
the corn be then cut down, though the 
grain is nct ripe, it will continue to be nour- 
ished at the expense of the green matter in 
the upper part of the stem, almost, if not 
quite as well, as if it had remained uncut, 
and will thus ripen well; while having been 
thus cut down early, much loss. from shak- 
ing is prevented, besi'es the chanve of loss 
by lodging from hevvy rain and wind. M. 
Bict’s experiments, from his well-known 
high character for rigid accuracy, are there- 
fore well calculated to give farmers confi- 
dence in cutting down their corn, as soon 
as the lower leaves and the lower part of 
the stems are yellow and dry, though the 
upper parts be green.* 





*It is a good practice to cut down every 
kind of grain before it is fully ripe in-the 
grain or the straw, and that for the reasons 
just enumerated jin the text. But,as M. 
Biot’s observations and common practice 
do not exactly agree as to the symptoms 
which. determine the time of cutting, it is 
as well to notice the difference. Ina fine 
season, farmers cut down when they find 
the neck of the straw immediately under 
the ear free of juice, when twisted round 
between the finger and.thumb; and do not 
wait until “ the lower part.of the stems are 
yellow and dry,” because they find in-such 
a season the straw lo die fromthe ear down- 
wards. This fact,,.we conceive, does not 
iniligate against M. Biot’s theory, for as 
the absorbing power of ‘the ear at she top) 
of the stem is. always powerful, it must be) 








‘Again, as the leaves and stems of plants: 
while green, contain sugar and other car- 
bonaceous materials for nourishing” tho 
seeds and bringing them to maturity, it 
follows that, if they are in this state plough - 
ed down into the soil, they must greatly 
enrich it with all the. preducts ready prepar- 
ed for the nourishment of plants. 

It has been proved, indeed, by other ex- 
periments previcus to those of M. Biot, 
that the leaves and all the green parts of 
plants, decompose the carbomic acid gas of 
the air, appropriating the carbon and set- 
ting free the oxygen; and hence it has 
been inferred, that the carbon thus derived 
contributes to form their mass of sugar and 
gum, additional to the sap absorbed from 
the soil by their roots. This view is cor- 
roborated by the difference which M. Biot 
has shown between the composition of the 
leaves ‘of wheat and the stem, which is 
more especially supplied from the soil. — If, 
then, a portion of the solid frame-work. of 
plants is derived from the air in the form 
of carbon, the ploughing down of green 
crops for the purposes of manure, gives to 
the soil more than the plants, while grow- 
ing, had extracted from it. 

We may well conclude with M. Biot that 
‘* every positive determination in science is 
susceptible of progress and of useful ap- 
plication, though these may be distant. A 
microscopical observation, or an optical 
property, which at first appears only curi- 
ous and abstract, may thus in time become 
important to agriculturists and manufactur- 
ers.” 





proaches maturity, and, of course, the part 
of the stem nearest the ear should first be- 
cone dry. Ina bad season, on the other 
band, the lower part of the stem first be- 
comes yellow and dry, after which, of course 
the crop is not allowed to stand; for, in 
such a season, the ear never becomes ma- 
ture, having, of course, less absorptive 
power, whilst the vitality of the root is 
early destroyed by the coinbined. effects of 
bad weather and ungenial state of the soil, 
—Epitor. 





From the Farmer and Gardener. ¢ 
CULTURE OF RUTA BaGA. 

Mr. James M. Lawton, in a communi- 
cation in the Cultivator, gives the following 
rules for the preparation of the soil, and the 
culture of the Ruta Baga. The conclu- 
sions;at which he arrives.are the result of 
many years experience and close observa- 
tion, 
1. The land, he says properly adapted 
to the nature of the plant, is a strong loam. 
2. The land should be plouglied early 
in the spring, in order that the sward, if 
have one, may rot by the 10th of June. 
3. The land ‘should be made perfectly 
mellow and smooth, and a good coat of 
manure, that is fine, say sheep or barn ma- 
nure should be put on. 
4. Throw the land into ridges 24 inehes 
apart, with a small horse plough. 

5. Roll down the ridges by a light rol- 
ler, or other instruments make a light fur- 
tow, say at inch deep, drill in ‘the seed on 
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be: 1@ inches apart in the’ drill; and when 
the plants come up, all-but one plant should 
be pulled up. 

6. Dress the plants three times in a sea- 
son, that is, keep the weeds out, and the 
earih stirred about the plants ; as they are 
first breaking the ground they must'be pow- 
dered with plaster of Paris,—and twice af- 
terwards also—when they receive the two 
last hoeings. 

Mr. Lawton farther adds, that he has 
found the above rules, when closely follow- 
ed, never to fail in producing a good crop; 
that last year he raised from 90 rods, that 
is from half an acre and 10 perches of land, 
606 bushels of sound, close grained Ruta 
baga turuips, on land a distance from the 
house and barn, on which, never to his 
knowledge, a spoon(ul of manure had been 
placed until within a few days of the time 
he.put the seed in the ground. This pro- 
* duct was equal to 1075 bushels per acre 
The-success of Mr. Lawton should surely 
serve to stimulate every farmer and planter 
to at least appropriate an acre or two to 
the culture of this excellent and hardy root. 
Unlike the other members of the turnip fa- 
mily, it preserve through the hardest win-| 
ter in the field, if the precaution be taken to 
throw a furrow up against the rows just as 
the hard frosts set in, and may be drawn 
thence for use, as occasion may suit. They 
are also more firm in meat, and more nu- 
tritious than any other turnip. Horses and 
cows fed upon them do not scour as when 
kept on the other varieties. 





SHORT HORNED DURHAM BULL “ ESSEX.” 
We saw on Saturday last, the fine Dur- 
ham Bull Essex, raised by Gorham Par- 
sons, Esq., of Brighton, Massachusetts, 
but ‘now the property of Col. Ralph Watson, 
of East Windsor, Connecticut. 
The following is a description of him 
with his pedigree. 

The thorough bred Durham improved 
shott horn Butt, by sire and cam is from 
the most celebrated stock ever imported 
from Kngland—was bred with great care by 
Gorham Parsons, Esq., of Brighton, Mass. 
He is a’ beautiful red roan, and red and 
white speckled, red neck, white face, upright 
short and small horns, red and white mot- 
tled legs, white throat, red hams, fine straight 
legs, fine bone, and altogether a very supe-~ 
riot “animal, was dropped in Byfield, on 
Fatherland’ farm, May 10th, 1833, and 
weighed May 11th, 1837, in ordinary flesh, 
1578 tbs. His form, muscle, bone, &c., 
are such as Farmérs, Darymen and Butch- 
ers admire and consider essential to make a 
perfect and profitable animal. 

: PEDIGREE. 


Essex was gt by Young Admiral from 
old Violet, old Violet was from the imported 
cow Bountiful, that took the first premium 
of 75 dollars at the ,Cattle Show in. Brigh- 
ton, in 1817, her sire Cornelius Coolage of 
Boston 5 sh ly er which: he 
imported from, land to improve the stock 
of cattle in the county, of Bssex, Young 
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Potatoes.—In Prussia the Potatse is 
cultivated with peculiar success ;—as the 
stalk grows, the earth is heaped up, leav- 
ing only three leaves at the top; roots are 
thus greatly increased, and the produce is 
said to be astonishing. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT. 


PITTS’ GRAIN SEPARATOR AND CLEANSER. 

Every thing which shall facilitate the 
labor of the Farmer and enable him to do 
more at a less expense, we look upon as a 
valuable improvement, and never refrain 
from giving as early notice of it to our 
readers as possible, that they may put 
themselves in a way to profit by it, or at 
any rate, not remain in ignorance of it. 

In accordance with this practice we would 
ask the attention of our readers to the 





communication below, respecting a ma- 
chine, invented by the Messrs. Pitts’, of 
Winthrop, for threshing, separating the 
grain fiom the straw and foul stuff, and 
winnowing it ina most clean and perfeet 
manner. 


The Inventors are favcrably known to 
the public by several iniportant improve- 
ments which they have made in machinery 
of different kinds. It will be recollected 
that a premium has been awarded them by 
the Kennebec Agricultural Society for their 
machine for threshing and cleansing grain. 
Since then they have been busily engaged 
in improving and perfecting their invention, 
until at length they have produced one which 
we think is all that can be asked for. The 
machine is made up of the thresher, which 
is of the usual form,—a belt so constructed 
as to separate the grain from the straw, and 
to pass the straw forward and throw it off of 
the machine,—a winnower or fanner, with 
its sieves of different degrees of fineness 
to separate foul seeds from the wheat,—a 
reservoir for the cleaned grain, and another 
for the light stuff or tailings. An apparatus 
is attached if desired, for returning the last 
the winnower again for a second cleansing. 
The fan is ‘so ‘constructed that the wind 
may be regulated so as to give any quanti- 
ty, from a zephyr to a tornads. The ma- 
chine is simple in its construction, and oc- 
cupies a space about eight feet long, three 
and a half high and two wide, and the ex- 
pense is probably from sixty to severity-five 
dollars according to the style and finish.— 
This includes the threshing machine. 

Having seen the machine in ration, 
and examined every part of it ; and having 
critically watched every movemetit with a 
view to detect any faults ‘which might ren- 
der it unavailable, we are constrained to say 
that we could find nothing which could lead 
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rom England to Mass. by Admiral Coffin. 
to improve the breed of ‘cattle in his native 
State, Young Admirals dam was the fine full 
blood, Durham Cow Rose. 

Ratrn Watson. 
East Windsor, Conn. May 22d, 1837. 


aware of the existence of so important an 
auxiliary in the wheat business and govern 
themselves accordingly. , 

This machine will be exceedingly well 
adapted to the practice of the Southern and 
Western States where they are in the habit 
of threshing grain in the open air, and as it 
can be done without the loss of a kernel. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN THRESHING 
AND CLEANSING GRAIN. 

An improvement in the mode of threshin 
and cleansing Grain has been effected by 
Messsrs. J. A. & H. A. Pitts, of Winthrop, 
Maine, which we think exceeeds any thi 
that we have heretofore seen or heard of.— 
The improvement consists in adding appa. 
ratus of a simple kind to the common 
threshing machine whereby the straw is 
separated from the grain and the grain 
winnowed from the chaff and foul seeds in 
a complete and expeditious manner, all by 
one operation of the machine. We had the 
pleasure of witnessing the operation of this 
machine on the 8th. It was propelled by 
one horse. 

The Grain was threshed perfectly clean, 
and winnowed or cleaned far better than 
we have ever seen it by any common 
hand winnowing machine. No grain was 
found passing over with the.straw, or scat 
tered out from any part where it should 
not. We congratulate the Agricultural 
conmmunity in having the prospect of so 
efficient an aid to the wheat or grain cul 
ture, and cheerfully recommend it to the 
attention of the farmers of the. United 
States as a valuable. improvement. 
Pevec Benson, Jr. | Bensamin'Stevens, 
Sam’: Bensamin, | M, B. Sears, 
Perec Barker, A. 8. Ricumonp, 
Daniev Carr, Wo. Henry Lorp, 
Davin Stanutey, | Sam’t. Woon, Jr. . 
G. A. Benson, Jos. A. Metcatr, 

The following remarks we copy from 
the Augusta Banner. It seems that we 
are not alone in the opinions which we 
have expressed in regard to the Messrs. 
Pitts’ Separator. 

THESHING, SEPARATING AND WINNoW- 
1nG Macuine.—I was very much gratified 
while at Winthrop, in beholding the ope- 
ration of a Machine bearing the above tille. 
It is the invention of the Messrs. Pitts’ of 
Winthrop, who are the Patentees. These 
gentlemen are well known as. the inven- 
tors of several instrumenta, one of which 
is the Stone Cutter, which bids fair to be of 
much advantage in hewing stone.. The 
Threshing, Separating . and. Winnowing 
Machine will probably be of as much. real 
utility as any of their inventions. As yet, 


public, but must claim the approbation of 
popular opinion. It_performs.with the ut- 
most ease what by many has been consi 
ered an impossibility, completing eff 

ly the different operations of threshing out 
the grain, seperating it from. the straw, and 
winnowing it from the chaff. As such.it 
is. at once perceived, that it will not only 
be highly useful, but must be exceeding} 








us to doubt its utility, and we therefore em- 
brace the ‘ 
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velocity and thoroughness with which it 

es the grain for the operation of the 
mill. It combines every desirable princi 
ple for the purposes for which it is designed 
andcommends itself at once to the notice 
grain growers. It can be moved eithe: 
by horse power, water power or steam pow- 
er. Further particulars will readily be 
furnished on application to Capt. John A. 
Pitts, Winthrop, Maine. 

D. J. M. 





Tue Crops in Inprana.—The follow- 
ing extract is from the Madison (Indiana) 
Courier & Enquirer of 6th May, a well con- 
ducted journal, of which we have No. 6.— 
We welcome it to our table, and wish its 
publishers all success. 


Since our last went to press, we have 
conversed with several farmers, who in- 
form us thet the wheat crops, alfhough at 
present suffering for want of rain, look bet- 
ter than ihey did this time last year, and 
that unless injured in its growth by a con- 
finuance of the present unfavorable weather, 
promise a fair yield. The present pros- 
pect for oats is rather unfavorable. Al- 
though the ground gencrally has for some 
time been prepared, but few farmers have 
ventured to plant corn, and those few, it is 
conjectured, will be compelled to re-plant, 
the seed having rotted in the ground, It 
is high time this invaluable grain was in the 
ground, and we sincerely hope that we may 
soon have sufficient rain to prepare the 
earth to receive it. 

Vegetables of every kind are exceeding- 
ly backward, owing to the same cause.— 
This, however, is nv news to our market- 
going friends. 

There is at present every prospect of an 
abundance of fruit of every kind. The dry 
weather has been rather favorable to them 
than otherwise. A few of the peaches 
have been destroyed, but more than a suf- 
ficient quantity still remain. , 

We had <carcely finished writing the 
above paragraph late last evening, when 
we were blessed with a refreshing shower. 





CITY AND, COUNTRY LIFE. 
We copy the following article from the 
“New-York Daily Express” because there 
is mnch truth in it. It is too true that agri- 
culture is not justly estimated—Parents 
who have accumulated a fortune by culti- 
vating: the soil, prefer to make any thing 
but farmers of their sons. This should 
not be so. Educate them well, and then 
use all proper means to induce them to cul- 
tivate the soil—with educatian and such ha- 
bits they are prepared for any station to 
which they may be called in the service of 
their country. They know the value of li- 
berty, property, and independence, and will 
always be safe agents to employ to dis- 
charge public trusts. 


From the New-York Daily Expre.s. 
LIFE IN THE COUNTRY AND CITY. 
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AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 


py was that Roman who had his farm, his 
garden, or villa, around the ‘base of Soracte, 
or on the shores of the beautiful Baiae.— 
Cicero was a farmer, as well as‘a statesman 
and an orator. All the illustrious men of 
Rome delighted in quitting the Forum, the 
Campus Martius, and the walls of “the 
Mother of Empires,” to pass the summer 
solstice in the cool groves, with nymphs 
and satyrs,—or, in the season of the har- 
vest, to rejoice with the bacchanals, and to 
see them frolic in the games. Even so in 
England, and the Continent of Europe now. 
London, the mistress of modern times, as 
Rome was of the olden, is deserted of 
much of its popuiation in summer and au- 
tumn. The possession of land is the pass- 
port to gentility in Europe. ‘The great 
Metternieh boasts of his famous vineyard 
onthe Rhine. A landed estate is the first 
aim of nobilityin England. Titles, there 
come from land. Hence agriculture is the 
work of science and of art,and as much 
knowledge and art are demanded to culti- 
vate and to Jay out the park, to adorn it with 
trees and with fountains, as to fill the gal- 
lery, or the studio, or the niche of the pal 
ace. 

How happens it then that in our part of 
our country—it is not so in the South,— 
that agriculture is avoided, as much as it 
can well be,—that the son flies off froin 
the fields'to the counter, the daughter to 
the city or the factory—all panting to ex- 
change the free glorious air of Heaven for 
the dusty, noisy, crowded thoroughfare, 
say of Wall-street, Pearl-street, or the 





cities, and of herding together ? Whence 
that madness that makes the workingman 
cherish the cellar or the garret, for himself 
and his children, when he can live better 
and wealthier even on the borders of thé 
wilderness, with sky enough over his head, 
earth enough under his feet,—with the 
green grass to trample over, and the proud 
trees for a shade ? 

There is a belief in our country,—itex- 
ists no where else,—that agriculture is a 
vulgar occupation, demanding no taste, no 
genius, and nothing but the turning of the 
sod, and the levelling of the trees, How 
false is this. Why, the Vatican, in its 
way, is not more beautiful,—with the 
choice works of ancient and modern art 
in it,—a Belvidere Apollo here, and a Ra- 
phael fresco there,—than an English park 
in its way,—where a landscape is worked 
out asa picture*has been,—a tree shaped 
to ‘fit this view, and a hedge Cesigned to 
aid that,--now perhaps a fountain, or a 
waterfall, anon a herd of deer,—it may be 
a hill created by industry, or a little river, 
with the gods and goddesses presiding over, 
fitted to run in the line that beauty is de- 
manding,—and all harmonizing with Na- 
ture, as taste and genius and science have 
aided in adorning it. Even the cottage of 
the laboring Englishman—with his front 
door so freat,—the roses, and ivy and wood 
bine cfecping over and adorning it, and the 
well-trimmed hedge in its front, is a jewel 
upon the face of the earth, and taste has 
made it so, for Nature has done but little 
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well be expended in adorning the-surface 
of the éatth,,as in chisseling out the rough 
block of marble, or in putting colors. onthe 
canvas to speak.; All art-is. but, snbsidary 
to agriculture, . The Vatican; andthe gab 
leries of the Roman capital, and of Naples 
and Florence, have heen made up fromthe 
Roman villas;—from the ruins of the Te, 
voli of Adrian—the Tusculum of Cicero, 
or the garjens of Sallust. 

We know not why it is, but so it is, there 
is in the northern States a most unconquer; 
able aversion to agriculture, and theyconser 
quence is, with New-England in particular, 
that a farming people are fed from abroad, 
by the agriculture ef other States,,or of 
foreign nations. The multitude seem more 
to love the throng—the city,—the : tinkling 
of money in the shop of the broker, or the 
rustle of silk and calico.in the shop of the 
dealer, than the notes of the sweet,song- 
ster of the woods, the rich beauty. of the 
trees, or the inviting verdure of spring.and 
summer. Qne reason,is, that we have ho 
farmers, such as the farmers of England, 
of Holland, or of Lombardy,-who embellish 
Nature, and make : their homes more de- 
lightful than the loftiest palaces of the town, 
Our men of wealth in the, country, who 
have sons to educate, prefer to manufac, 
ture them into, third-rate lawyers, fourth 
rate parsons, and sixth-rate doctors, rather 
than to bring them up in the way that should 
teach them to raise a double crop from . the 
same acre of land, or to iatraduce some 
new product, which should double the avail 
able means they now have. 

As a. farming people, the means, of 
creating wealth from (landed estates. are 
not yet half developed. There is no reason 
on earth why. this should not be a vine 
growing country, and yetit is not! . There 
is no reason why.the; Old World should: find 
us in silks, and yet itdoes. So varied isiour 
soil, our climate, and so extended our Jine 
of latitude, from the rocky and: frozen re+ 
gions of the river St. John, to the sandy 
Sabine, that we have all the capacities: for 
doing every thing for ourselves; and ‘yet 
at this moment, we are oppressed, and over- 
burthened with a prodigious foreign debt, 
The cotten planters make money. » Why 
may not the hemp growers? The sug 

planters make money; and why not»the 
stock growers of even the Green. Moun- 
tains? Scienceis what is wanted first, -and 
then act and taste will come as handmaids. 
Educate then. your boys in college, if yon 
choose—a good education hurts no man— 
but make Farmers.of them afterwards, if 
you wish them to, be happy and wealthy. 

Wall street is a big-etanding place in 
the history of our time new. We live 
there some twenty hours ina day,.and 
therefore know something about it. . When 
the Wall street Banks. suspend. specie pay- 
ment, the whole Union follow the example. 
When the Wall street Banks expand, the 
hearts of the people are,made glad. Wall 
street is the money. throne. of the, Uigited 
States of America Its bankers; are.the 
money princes of the day. . States..of the 
Union have their destinies. settled there-— 
and, Wall street tells. thm. whether they 
shall, have railroads .or.not, canals of, not, 
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street’ make and unmake empires here at 
will. Bat Wall street; the Thread Needle 
streét’of the New World; isa vile place a 
bést. “ The street is so dusty, and dirty, s: 
filléd up with old bricks, and stones, thai 

jration evenis difficult in it; and a 
lusty old tree, which has long felt that it 
was not at home in sucha street as this, is 
sickening and dying away daily in this busy 
thorough-fare of-man. When the clerk: 
within it go home, many of them lie down 
in bearding houses in rooms no bigger than 
the coffins of the ancients, and when the 
moriey makers of the day reach their fami- 
lies, they are harrassed and agitated by ex- 
citement, trembling lest a packet ship should 
bring them ‘the news of the shipwreck of 
their fortunes, or some convulsion blast ali 
theit hopes} Now in what is this Wall 
street to be compared with some beautiful 
river or lake of the country. Not twenty 
of these men of wealth have a gerden as 
largeéasthe pea-patch of the Farmer. Not one 
of them wha, on a warm summer day, does 
not envy the Farmer, who has his gree 

» his garden, his trees to look at, and 
above all, his pure air to breathe, and his 
pure water to drink. 

The true art of living is the Roman life, 
or the life of the English of the present 
day,—the mingling of the country and the 
town,—the country for summer, and the 
city for winter,—with its books, its libraries, 
its’ excitement, and the collision of mind 
with mind. Say not the farmer catinot af- 
ford a residence inthe city in the winter, 
for with economy he can. He-aeeds no 
big palace for himself and family there 
let him live as the French do m Paris—in 
some one story of some large huuse, with a 
kitchen and all its appurtenances,—and not 
ina princely habitation. Economy, a judi- 
cious expenditure of money,—prudence 
and skill will make a little go far. That 
wealth is the great object of life, particular- 
ly in a-country where “ wealth is” No “ sign 
of merit,” is one of the most delusive and 
ruinous ideas of the day. All of matter 
that we can gather together, it has been 
well said, will but give us our bread and 
clothes,—but ‘there is a double means’ of 
living upon the resources of man’s own 
mind, upon taste, upon science and the arts, 
when books answer for companions, and 
when with them, a man can throw himself 
into every country, and every circle of the 
habitable globe,—now in the saloons of the 
‘European prince, now with the Arab in the 
desert, and anon with the Indian in his wil- 
dernessy—-teading instruction in every 

of grass he walks over;—every stone 
his foot-fall strikes,—in every star above 
him, and the whole atmosphere, in and 
around him. To live, and how to live, 
what is living are topies we should like to 
discuss, if we can ever find room and time. 











“NOTHING 18 BENEATH THE ATTENTION 
| OF A GREAT MAN.” 

This short sentence is inscribed over the 
door of the email building in Holland, which 
‘was once the workshop of Peter the Great ; 
and furnishes more than volum-s of com. 
mon description. and hisiory could do, an 
insight imo the character of the man who 
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raised the Mustovites from the deepest! 
barbarism to the rank of civilization, and | 
laid the foundation of an empire, the extent / 
»f which the world seems as yet little able, 
to comprehend. 

One of the ‘most fatal errors to which| 
mem are subject is the disposition to treat, 
small things wih contewptuous indiffer-| 
snce; forgetting that great things are but| 
in aggregate of small ones, and that disco. 
veries and events of the greatest import-| 
ince to the world, can be traced to things, 
most insignificant in themselves. Noth-| 
ing more truly marks an original mind, and, 
3iamps its possessor as a truly great man, | 
than the seizure of circuinstances which! 
would pass unnoticed by the great multi 
iude, and by subjecting them to the power- 
ful analysis of his reasoning powers, de-| 
ducing inferences of the greatest practical 
results. 

he power of the loadstone to attract) 
iron, has been known from time immemo-' 
rial ; accident discovered the fact that a. 
magnetized needle would indicate the north; | 
but fora long time this truth was produc-| 
uve of no resulis. In the hands of Flavia 
Gioja of Amalfi, it produced the mariner’s' 
compass, an instrument which has chang- 
ed the whole course of cou.merce, and open- 
ed America and Australia to the rest of the: 
world. ‘To mention only one of the things 
that the use of the compass in maritime 
discovery had led to—it has given the po- 
tato to Europe, and thus trebled the means 
of subsistence as, well as doubled the po-| 
pulation. 

We owe the Galvanic or Voltaic batte | 
ry, one of the most powerful instruments! 
in advancing science the world has yet, 
seen, t0 Madame Galvani’s noticing the 
contraction of the muscles of a skinned) 
frog accidentally touched by a person on’ 
whom her husband was at the moment! 
making some experiments in electricity 
The experiments of Galvani and Volia| 
were followed up by Davy, Hare and Silli-| 
man, and effects which have astonished! 
and instructed the world, have been the re-' 
sult. The dry galvanic pile in the hands! 
of the discoverer, De Luc, was nothing 
more than a scientific plaything. Singer 
of London, a mechanic of: genius, saw the 
pile, and applied the power thus generated | 
io move the machinery of a watch; and| 
one constructed by him has now run more 
than 16 years without winding or loss of 
motion. 

A chemist was at work in his laborato- 
ry preparing a powder for a certain. pur- 
pose. A spark fell into this composition 
and it exploded; and from that day gun- 
powder was discovered. Some may ques- 
tion the utility of this discovery, but we 
do not, Gunpowder has materially aided 
the miner, the founder and the chemist; 
but-more than all, it has given internal or- 
der and tranquility to the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, by knocking down those strong holds 
of feudal barbarisin and cruelty, the castles 
of a haughty and domineering nobility, 
and placing the weak, so far as regards 
protection by law, and security to person 
and property, on a level with the highest. 
A German peasant carved levters on the 
back of the beech tree, and with. | 











stamped characters on paper for the amuse- 
ment of his children.. Nothing more wag 
thought of them; but from them Faugy 
conceived and executed moveable type; 


|| and printing, an art that perhaps has exer. 


cised a greater influence on the destiny of 
mankind than any other, thus had a be 
ginning. 

Galileo was in_a church at Florence, 
where a drowsy Dominican was holding 
forth on the merits of the Virgin, and the 
miracles of the Holy Chureh; things 
about which the philosopher cared very 
little. The principal lamp of the church 
had been left suspended in such a manner 
that it swung to and fro in the slightest 
breath and caught'the eye of the  philso 
pher. The regularity of ‘its oscillations 
struck him, and the idea of employing such 
vibrations to measure time occurred, Ga.- 
lileo left the church and returned to his stu- 
dy, and in a short time the first pendulum 
ever made was swinging, 

Some children playing with glasses of 
a Dutch spectacle maker, accidentally pla- 
ced two so that the steeple of a church ap. 
peared much nearer and turned bottom 
upwards From thissmall beginning was 
produced the telescope; an instrument 
which more than any other, has enlarged 
the boundaries of the universe, and given 
to man more exalted ideas of that Being 
who spake all these worlds into existence, 

About one hundred and fifty’Years ago, 
an old man might have been seen in his 
study, apparently amusing himself by wit- 


||nessing the escape of steam from an old 


wine boitle, and then checking it by in: 
stantaneonsly plunging it’in:o the cold 
water. ‘There are multitudes who would 
sneer at an observer of naturé who could 
stoop to notice such a trifle ; yet’ this’ ex 
pansion and condensation of steam in the 
wine bottle, and the train of thoughts which 


it suggested, in the hands of the Marquis 


of Worcester,'gave birth to the steam engine, 
the most valuable present science has ever 
made to the arts. These very men who 
are now fillled with delight and astonish- 
ment when they behold the beautiful steam 
boat majestically ploughing the wavés, or 
the steam car whirling its train of car- 
riages over the railroad with almost the 
rapidity of thought, would be the first to 
look and speak with contempt on the. train 
of small causes that led to such important 
results, : 
But perhaps the example of Newton, 
more than any other, conclusively proves 
that there is in the: whole circle of nature, 
nothing trifling to a great mind. . Thow 
sands had seen apples fall from the trees to 
the earth ; yet no one had ever asked the 
question whether the cause that caused the 
apple to fall tothe earth extended tothe 
moon ?—yet this question and its solution 
was the key that has unlocked the me 
chanism of the universe, and given to map 
powers arid ideas, which could otherwise 
never have existed. ; 
The great truth these examples incul- 
cate is this—that there is nothing trifling 
in nature, nothing that is not worthy of al- 
tentiun and. reflegtion, nothing that.does not 





and conseq: 





form part of the great chain of cause” 
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Perdonnet and Leon Coste, in the Annales 


AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 


There is a feeling abroad, that it. forms no 
patt of the business of the tiller of the soil 
to think. This is not true, and the posi- 
tion should be exploded at once. It is 
scarcely possible for a man to be more fa- 
vorably situated for an observation of na- 
ture than the farmer His business is with 
the soil he treads upon, with its various 
constituents and their ever varying propor- 
tions—with the green earth and its cover- 
ing of grapes and plants, its flowers, while 
over the head is stretched the broad o’er- 
arching sky, inviting him to useful reflec- 
tion, and urging him to “look through na- 
ture up to nature’s God.” —[ Genesee Far. } 





From the New-England Farmer. 
Manvure.—Stable and barn-yard ma- 
nure is rendered of little value by long ex- 
osure to the air, sun and wet weather. 
ndeed, every moment of such exposure 
takes away from such manure some part of 
its fertilizing principles. The following 
remarks on the waste of manure by expo- 
sure, have been given in the N. E. Far- 
mer, vol. v. page 342, but may be new. to 
some of our more recent subscribers. 

“He who is within the sphere of the 
scent of a dung-hill,” says the celebrated 
Arthur Young, “ smells that which his crop 
would have eaten, if he would have per- 
mitted it. Instead of manuring the land, 
he manures the atmosphere; and before 
his dung-hill is finished he has manureil 
another parish, perhaps another county.” 
Stable and barn-yard manure should be 
kept as carefully from the sun and rain as 
grass, which has been cut for hay. When 
cattle have been yarded over night, it will 
be well to throw their manure into heaps, 
and cover them with a little loam or marsh 
mud, previously prepared for that purpose. 

« Earth is a powerful absorber of all the 
gasses which arise from putrefaction. But 
a layer of common soil along the top of a 
fermenting dung-hill from 12 to 18 inches 
thick, and allow it ‘to remain there while 
the process is carrying on with activity, 
and afterwards separate it carefully from 
the heap, and it will have been impregna- 
ted with the most fertilizing virtues. The 
composts, which of late have attracted so 
universal attention, and occupied so large 
a space in all agricultural publications, ort- 
ginated in the discovery of this absorbing 
power of the earth, and in the application 
of it to the most beneficial purposes. A 
skilful agriculturist would no more think of 
allowing a violent fermentation to be going 
on in this dung: hill, unmixed with earth, or 
other matter to fix and secure the gaseous 
aliments, than the distiller would suffer his 
apparatus to ‘be set at work, without sur- 
mounting his still with the worm to cool and 
condense ‘the rarified spirits, which ascend 
in evaporation., In both the most precious 
matter is that which assumes the aeriform 
state ; and to behold it escaping with indif- 
ference, is a demonstration of the most pro- 
found ignorance.”——f{ Letters of Agricola. } 





MEMOIR ON THE CALCINATION OF COKE. 
Abridged from the Repost, by Messrs. 








Coke is obtained in England by two dis- 

tinct processes ; in the open air, and by 
means of ovens constructed for the pur- 
pose. The former is the method usually 
adopted, the latter being applied almost ex- 
clusively to. the small coalor slack. | In 
the vicinity of Dudley, in Staffordshire, all 
the coke is made in the open air ; the pro- 
cess consists in forming a small conical 
chimney, with bricks placed in such a man- 
ner as 10 leave spaces between them, these 
openings are larger in the lower than in the 
upper courses, the usual height is about 
four feet six inches, surmounted by a cyl- 
inder of one foot. The coal is then dispo- 
sed around the chimney, the largest Jumps 
being placed first. to form the base of a 
cone, after which more is thrown on the 
heap, until the top is above the level of the 
brick work ; the whole surface is then co- 
vered with slack, with the exception of the 
lowest part of the heap, to about one” foot 
high, the fire is then lighted in the chimney 
at a certain period of the operation the re- 
maining partis also covered with slack, 
and when the carbonization is judged to be 
complete the fire is extinguished, by throw- 
ing on a sufficient quanti'y of water and 
dispersing the materials of the heap. 
The dimensions of the coke heaps vary 
considerably, they are most commonly four- 
teen or sixteen feet in diameter, and contain 
about twelve ton of coal. From the time 
of lighting the pile the operation is com- 
pleted in seven days, three for the calcina- 
tion and four for the extinction and subse- 
quent cooling of the mass. 

It would appear thata method so simple 
as this would be invariable in the resu ts 
nevertheless the contrary is the fact, much 
depending on the attention and judgment 
of the burner or superintendant. A ton or 
coal usually yields twelve cwt. of coke, of 
sixty per cent. sometimes ten cwt. or fifty 
per cent. from the same materials. In 
South Wales bot’: methods are practised, 
but the coke is not calcined with so much 
attention as in Staffordshire, the process 
differs in the heap being made in the form 
of along bank four to six feet in breadth, 
and about three feet high, the l:rge coals in 
the middle, and the fire being lighted either 
at one end or at several parts of the heap. 
At Pontypool and Abergaveny the coke is 
calcined in the open air; the coal in seme 
parts of this district bears a resemblance to 
charcoal, in converting it into coke great 
care is taken to preserve this entire, the 
operation is completed in five days. In the 
neighborhood of Merthyr, Tidvill the pro- 
cess is conducted inthe open air, and:al. 
though very little care seems to be given to 
its progress, yet a co:.siderable quantiiy ef 
coke is produced, the coal being generally 
dry and giving but little smoke. At Ply- 
mouth works six tons of coal yield five tons 
of coke; at’Dowlay 720 lbs. of coal yield 
rom 450 to 500 lbs; of cuke; at Pen-y- 
Darran the operation lasts only three days, 
the increase in bulk: being also very consi- 
jerable, three tons. of coal producing twelve 
arrows of coke, each containing seven- 
‘een cubic feet, or above one-fourth part 
nore than previous to calcination. 













} At Neath Abbey the carhonization is 






more rapid than in any other place, it being’ 
finished in nine hours, producing rather less. 
than sixty per cent..of coke. In Scotland 
calcination in the open air’ is generally 
adopted ; formerly the heaps were burned 
without much attention being paid to thei 
progress, but the Stafford-hire mode has 
been used latterly with great advantage, the 
heaps consisting of eighteen tons of coal, 
well covered with slack, kept burning three 
or four days, and four or five days more 
being allowed for the cooling of the 
mass, the loss in weight is about filty per 
cent.; the old method occupied only five 
days, but the loss amounted to from sixty 
to sixty-six per cent. . The coke is of very 
unequal quelily, some parts being ‘very 
heavy and others light and porous. In 
Yorkshire the coal is arranged in long banks 
six feet wide by two. and a half highs with 
square vertical chimneys, eight or nine in- 
ches in diameter, formed with large.coals, 
at about the dis‘ance of six feet from ¢ach 
other throughout the length; the loss is 
about fifty per cent. in weight. 

Calcination in evens is considered. to 
produce a heavier coke than the open eal- 
cination ; the process varies but little, be- 
ing in all cases performed in ovens of a cir- 
cular or oval form, with alow arch ‘sur. 
mounted with a small chimney, the furnace 
has two doors or openings opposite to each 
other, sliding in a groove and raised ‘bya 
lever, they.are usually of cast iron, the di- 
mension of the furnace abyut twelve feet 
by six; height of the arch in ‘the cehtte 
five feet, at the door twenty-one inches ; the 
chimney rises three feet externally: and 
about nine inches in diameter. At Neath 
Abbey the furnaces are smaller; the chim- 
ney is eighteen inches externally, and.only 
lone door, but in this case a Hole is made in 
ithe opposite side to facilitate the ¢learing 
lout of the coke, From the small -edal 
carbonized in this manner the produce is 
about sixty per cent. while the same quaa- 











tity of coal in the vl air yields but fifty 
per cent. the coke from the furnace being 
so much more dense. At Swansea, by the 
same process, the produce is about’ fifty- 
four per cent. 

In the vicinity of Glasgow a circular 
oven with one door is in use, the diameter 








is nine feet, height of the arch six feet.— 
The coke is drawn out every twenty-four 
hours ; the ordinary charge, one ton and a 
half of coal, rising about two and a half feet 
in the oven, the loss ‘is from fifty to sixty 
percent. On Saturdays the charge’ is in- 
creased to two tons, and is not withdrawn 
until the Monday. At the Lymington 
works, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, all the 
coke is made ig ovens, the usual charge is 
one chaldron of about two and a half tons, 
the operation lasts forty-eight hours, and the 
average loss thirty-nine per cent. Thecoke 
is screencd to the diameter of about. one 
inch, for smelting in the bigh furnace, the 
smaller portion being employed in roasting 
the ores, At Bradford, in Yorkshire,, the 
method is similar to Newcast'e, but the fur- 
aaces are smaller, the charge. beiag. only 
about one ton, the luss; is about. forty per 
cent. It is difficult to decide to which pro- 












cess a preference ought to be given, the love 




















is:less in the ovens, but they require more 
space, more attendants, and more expense. 
whilethe open carbonization is considereé 
to yield coke better adapted for smelting ir: 
the high furnace.—[Lond. Quar. Minin; 
Review. } 





Facts for consideration, and they should 
cause serious reflection.—[ Eds. Mechanics’ 
Mag. Railroad Journal, and N. Y. Farmer. } 

Eight years ago we had a United States 
Bank of $35,000,000 capital, twenty million 
of ‘specie in the country, and a currency 
equal to any in the world. 

The United States Bank has been vetoed, 
the deposites removed into the “pet banks,” 
and now, with eighty millions of specie in the 
country, we have either n» currency at all, 
or one of the very worst #n the world ! 

Eight years ago a man could travel through 
the United States and Canada with bills of 
the United States Bank, and without having 
to pay one per cent discount. 

Now, the pet and other bank bills are 
from five to ten per cent. discount, even in 
the States to which they belong. 

Eight years ago, with twenty million of 
specie in the country, they were at par, and 
all.'the banks paid for their notes in specie. 
Néw, sone of the banks pay it, and one 
hundred and ten dollars of the best bank 
paper must be given for one hundred. dol- 
lars in specie. 

Bight years ago we had specie for change; 
how we haye thousands of tickets called 
« shin plasters,” or no change at all. 

Eight years ago, business, commerce, and 
trade all went.on smoothly and prosperous- 
ly. » Now, business is broken up, trade de- 
stroyed, and bankruptcy, distress, and pov- 
erty, staring people in the face. 

Ejght years ago, the expenses of Govern- 
ment were thirteen millions of dollars. Now, 
they are over thirty-twom'llions of dollars, 





From the Scientific and Literary Journal. 
PRECIOUS STONES. 

Gems, or preciou; stones, as they are 
frequently called, are for the most part trans. 
parent, and have a vitreous or glassy ap. 

nee. Their different colors are oc- 
casioned by. metallic oxydes of various kinds 
with which they are impregnated, Some 
writers have class¢d them by their colors, 
but this is a very uncertain mode, since dif. 
ferent gems have not unfrequently the same 
co‘or, and in many cases, the same gems 
are of different colors. _ The usual distinc. 
tion of gems into oriental and occidental is 
also liable to error, since the best gems, from 
whatever part of the world they are brought, 
are al called oriental. The most esti- 
mable of all the species are the diamond. 
ruby, emerald, and sapphire. The amethyst 
topaz, afid aqua marme are considered 
of nearly value with each other ; 








kinds of gems, but they appear to have been 
‘gnorant of the art of cutting the diamond, 
he ruby, and the sapphire, which’ were too 
vard for them to operate upon. The eme- 
ald and the opal were too highly esteemed 
‘9 precious stones to have often found their 
Way into thehands of engravers. The gar- 
1et was often engraved upon, and there are 
nany master-pieces of the art in chalcedony 
ud cornelian. Onyx and sardonyx were 
*mployed for that species of engraving in re. 
ief called cameos ; and in many instances, 
it is pleasing to observe with what dexterity 
the ancient artists availed themselves of the 
different colors in the alternate zones to ex. 
press the different parts and shades of their 
figures, 
DIAMONDS. . 

The diamond, or adamant of the ancients, 
which, by universal consent, has been placed 
at the head of the mineral kingdom, is the 
hardest of all bodies, and, when pure, is per- 
fectiy transparent, like crystal, but infinitely 
more brilliant. 

The best are brought from the East In- 
dies ; and the principal mines are those of 
Raolconda and Coulour, in the province of 
Golconda ; and that of Soumelpour, or 
Goual, in Bengal. At Raolcouda they are 
found in deep crevices of the rocks. Per. 
sons, by means of long iron rods, with hooks 
at the ends, draw out from these crevices 
the loose contents, and afterwards wash them 
in tubs, for the purpose of discovering the 
diamond. 

As soon as all the earthy particles have 
been washed away, the gravel-like matter 
that remains is raked together, the stones 
are thrown out, and what diamonds happen 
to be present are found among the refuse 
that is left. : 

In order to ascertain whether a stone 
which has been found be really a diamond, 
the workmen have a mode of placing it up- 
on a hard substance, and striking it with a 
hammer. If it resist the blow, or seperate 
into leaves. it must be a diamond ; but, in 
the latter case, the discovery is made at an 
immense expense, since by thus diminishing 
the size, its value must also, of course, be 
greatly diminished. 











When the diamond is rubbed, it will at. 
tract bits of straw, feathers, huirs, and other 
small objects ; and if exposed to the rays of 
the sun, and immediately taken into a dark 
place, will appear luminous. 

CHRYSOLITE. 

Chrysolite is the softest of all the gems, 
and usually of yellowish greey color, though 
sometimes it is grass green, or buish green, 
but with a tinge of brown, 

Though scarcely harder than glass, and 
consequently inferior to most other gems in 
lastre, these stones are not unfrequently 
used in jewelry, particularly for necklaces 
and ornaments for the hair ; and when well 
matched in color, and properly polished, 
their effect is very good. They are, howe. 
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regular mimes of garnets;' and a great 
number of persons are there “employed in 
collecting, cutting and boring them. | The 
boring is performed by means of an instru. 
ment, having a diamont) at its extremity; 
which is rapidiy turned by a bow. 

Garnets vary much in size, some of them 
being upwards of an inch in diameter, and 
others not larger than a pin’s head. Gene. 
rally speaking, they are stones of inferior 
value. 

In comparison with the ruby, those even 
of finest quality have avery sombre ap 
pearance. ‘The kinds most esteetned are 
such as have a clear and intense red color, 
ora rich violet or purplish tinge. The lat 
ter are called Syrian garnets, not from the 
country of that name, as is usually suppo- 
sed, but from the word soranus which sig- 
nifies a red stone, 

The best garnets are cut, in the manner 
of other precious stones, and set upon a foil 
of the same color; but some are cut into 
beads, and strung for necklaces. 

SAPPHIRE. 

The oriental sapphire is a gem of blue 
color, the shades of which vary, from a 
full and deep tint to a nearly colorless ap- 
pearance. 

We are chiefly indebted for the sapphire 
to the East Indie: and the island of Ceylon, 
where it is found among the sand of the 
rivers. 

In hardness the sapphire ranks nex to 
the ruby, and in value it is about equal to 
the emerald. Jn the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris, there is a sapphire which 
weighs upwards of sixty-six carats, and 
which was placed there from the wardrobe 
of the crown. 

It is said that sapphires lose their color 
in the fire, and that, after having been sub- 
jected to heat, they are so hard and trans- 
parent as sometimes to be sold for dia- 
monds. 

RUBY. 


Oriental ruby is a precious stone of very 
intense and bright red color, occasionally 
varied with blue, and sometimes partical- 
ly colored. 

The ruby is imported: into this country 
from the East Indies, though seldom in a 
rough state, since the stones are almost al- 
ways first cut by the Indians for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, their value. . They 
are said to be found ia the-sand of certain 
streams near the town of Sirian, the capital 
of Pegu ; and with sapphires:in the sand of 
the rivers of Ceylon. i 

The hardness of this stone is such that 
the ancients do not appear to have posses- 
sed the art of cutting it; and in the im- 
provements which: have of Inte been made 
in the construction of time-keepers, no 





stones have been found sufficientry hard 
for jewelling the holes, except the ru by aud 
the diamond. 

AMETHYST. 





ver, too soft for ring stones. ‘ 

This stone is imported from the Levant, 
and is said’tobe found in Upper Egypt. 
GARNET. 


mountains of different parts of the wor. 
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This stone is found abundantly in wf 





The amethyst was a gem well known to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, and held 
by them in great esteem. Its name is de- 
rived from the Greek language, and implies 
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a power of preventing intoxication, which, - 
inafi mentioned 
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Joctrine of sympathies, it was believed by |}beq 


the ancients to possess. They ascribe to 
it many other virtues equally surprising and 
equally absurd, particularly that the wear- 
ing of it would expel melancholy, procure 
the confidence and friendship of princes, 
render people happy, and even dispel storms 
of wind and hail. ‘The ancients frequently 
engraved upon the amethyst; aud their 
fayorite. subject was: the representation of 
Bacchus and his followers. 

Persons accustomed to make imitations 
of the. precious stones find the ‘amethis 
one of the easiest to be counterfeited. 

TOPAZ. 

The topaz is a gem usvally of a wine 
yellow color, but sometimes orange, pink, 
blue, and even colorless hike rock crystal. 

The, word topaz is derived from an island 
inthe Red Sea, where the ancients. found a 
stone, but very different from ours, which 
they denominated topaz: The best, are of 
deep color, which are imported from Brazil; 
and the most brilliant are supposed to be 
those of Saxony ; but the latter are gene- 
rally of very pale color. This species of 
gem is also: found in Siberia and other 
countries. It is often defective in transpa- 
rency, and sometimes even opaque. 

It is a somewhat singular circumstance, 
that if the topaz of Saxony be gradually ex- 
posed to strong heat in a crucible, it will 
become white ; and, on the contrary, that 
the Brazilian topazes by the same process 
become red or pink. The latter are not 
unfrequently sold, as natural stones of this 
color, by ‘the name of pink topazes and 
Brazilian rubies. 

The b/ue. topaz is a rare Brazilian gem, 
which varies in size from, one or two carats 
to two or three ounces, The white topaz 
is perfectly colorless. This stone, which 
generally occurs of small size, is in consid- 
erable. estimation In Brazil, It is usually 
employed in circular ear-rings, or for the 
purpose of being set round yellow topazes. 

EMERALD. 

The emerald is a well known gem of pure 
green color. By the ancients it was in 
great. request, particularly for engraving 
upon. They are said to haye procured it 
from Ethiopia and Egypt. The most in- 
tensely colored and valuable emeralds that 
weare acquainted with are brought from 
Peru. 

The emerald is one of the softest of the 
recious: stones ; and is almost exclusively 
indebted for its value to its charming color. 
The brilliant purple of the ruby, the golden 
yellow of the topaz, the celestial blue of. the 
sapphire, are all pleasing tints; but the 
green of the emerald is so lovely, that the 
eye, after glancing over all the others, finds 
ret in resting upon, this. ' 

he largest emerald that has been men- 
tioned, is one said to have been possessed 
by the inhabitants of the Valley of Manta 
in Peru) ‘at the time when the Spaniards 
first arrived there, It is recorded to Have 
been as big as an ostrich’s egg, and to have 
been ‘éiabipped the Peravians, unde: 


1 seen of large size, and at the same time en- 





the name Of the God , or Mother of Em. 
— They” brought ‘sinaller ‘ones’ res 
rings to it, which priests distinguishe< 

- by the appellation of daughters: ° Many fint 
emeralds are stated to have been formerly 


; but the greater part of them are || 
said to have been sold by the monks, and to 
have had their place supplied with colored 
glass imitations. These stones are seldom 


tirely free from flaws, 

The emerald, if heated to a certain de- 
gree, assumes a blue color; but it recovers 
its own proper tint when cold. When the 
heat is carried much beyond this, it melts 
into an opaque colored mass. 

AQUA MARINE. 

The beryl, or aqua marine, is a light»or 
mountain, green variety of the emerald, 
sometimes straw. colored, bluish, yellow, or 
even. white. 

' These stones are of such frequent. occur- 
rence, even in large pieces, perfectly clear 
and free from flaws, and in general so soft, 
and have so little the brilliancy of other 
gems, that thry are generally considered of 
very inferior value. The most beautiful 
kinds are brought from Dauria, on the fron- 
9 of China, from Siberia, and from Bra- 
zil. 

TOURMALINE. 

The tourmaline is a stone belonging to 
the same family as the emerald, and gener- 
ally of a smoky blackish color, though it is 
sometimes green, red, blue, or brown.— 
When not very thick, it is transparent. 

This stone was first made known in Eu- 
rope about the beginning of the last centu- 
ry, by the Dutch merchants, who brought it 
from the island of Ceylon, where it is prin- 
cipally found. When strongly heated, it 
becomes electric; one of the summits of the 
crystal negatively, and the other positively. 
An early writef by whom it is mentioned, 
says that “it has the property not only of 
attracting ashes from the warm or burning 
coals, but that it also repels them again, 
which is very amusing: for as soon asa 
small quantity of ashes leap upon it, and ap- 
pears as if endeavoring to writhe themselves 
by force into the stone, they in a little time 
spring from it again, as if to make a new 
attempt. It was on this account that the 
Dutch called it the ashes drawer.” 

When laid on the table, the tourmaline 
appears dark and opaque; but when held 
against the light, it has generally a pale 
brownish hue. It is sometimes cut, polish- 
ed and worn asa gem; but on account of 
the muddiness of its colors, is not in general 
much esteemed. Those persons who wear 
tourmalines set in rings, consider them more 
as objects of curiosity than of elegance: 
they show them as small electrical instru- 
ments, which, it is only necessary to expose 
for alittle.while to the heat of a. fire, to 
make them attract and repel light bodies, to 
the amusement of all who are unacquainted 
with their qualities. 

n CORNELIAN» 

Cornelian is another. kind of agate, usually 
of a red or flesh color, though sometimes 
white, orange or yellow. 

On.,several of the British shores, corne- 
lians are found with other pebbles.;, but the 
most beautiful and valuable kinds are im- 












sorted fiom the East Indies, “These are! 
sometimes so large as to measure. nearly 












the art of changing the color of the 
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yellow 





varieties to red, by heat. 

No stone is so. much in request for seals, 
as the cornelian ; it is likewise cut into beads 
for necklaces, and stones for ear-rings ; in- 
to crosses, bracelets, and other trinkets, 
which in India form a considerable branch 
of traffic. 

ONYX. 

Onyx is a kind of agate, marked alter. 
nately with white and. black, or white and 
brown, Its name is derived from the Greek 
language, and has been given.on account of 
its resemblance in color to the whitish band 
at the base of the human hail. . The dis- 
tinction which appears to, be made ‘betwixt 
onyz and sardonyz, arises from the colors.of 
the former being arranged either concentri- 
cally,-or-in-a -confused manner, 
and those of the latter,in regular stripes or 
bands, ¥ 

Both these. kinds: are highly esteemed 
by lapidaries, for the formation »of vases, 
snuff-boxes, and trinkets of various. kinds. 
Of the sardonyx, the ancients, made those 
beautiful cameos, many of which still orna. 
ment our cabinets. 

The onyx is imported from, the East In- 
dies, Siberia, Germany, and Portugal. 

OPALS, 

Opals are a semi-transparent kind of 
stones, which have a milky cast, and when 
held betwixt the eye and the light, exhibit a 
changeable appearance of color, 

There are in Hungary some. quarries er 
mines from which, about four centuries 
opals were obtained in such abundance, that 
upwards of three hundred persons were em- 
ployed in them. ‘These quarries still pro- 
duce opals, some of which are so valuabie 
as to pass in commerce ‘under thé appella- 
tion of oriental opals, whilst’ others are so 
poor as to be of no value whatever to the jew- 
eller. Opals are also found’ in other 
of Europe, and in the island ‘of Sumatra, and 
several parts of the East Indies. . 

Few precious stones are more beautiful 
than opals. Their elegant play of célors, 
brilliant blue, green, red and” yellow, vari- 
ously modified, have procured for them @ 
distinguished rank among the gems. Not- 
withstanding this, they are but ill suited: to 
the purposes of jewelry, on account of their 
softness, their great frangibility, and their 
sometimes splitting on a change of temper- 
ature. By the Turks they are so padilian, 
ly esteemed, that a fine gpal of moderate 
size has been sometimes sold at the price of 
a diamond. The esteem in which they 
were held among the ancients Romans was 
such, that Nonius, the Roman’ senator, “is 
stated to have preferred banishment to’ part- 


‘ing, with a favorite opal which Mark ‘Antlo- 


ny was anxious to possess. 

‘In the abbey ‘of St. ‘Denys, near’ Paris, 
there ‘was formerly 'a ctirious ancient opal, 
which was green: on the outside, and w 
viewed ‘against the “light, exhibited ‘a fine 
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a whitish brown, yel 
grey, or yellow color, and opaque. The 
name Of oculus mundi. has been given to 
hese stones from an internal spark, or lu 
minous spot, which changes its position ac- 
cording to the direction in which they are 
held to the light. ‘The countries in which 
they are chiefly found are Hungary and Ice- 
land. 
The phenomena of their becoming trans- 
nt in water, is supposed to be occasion- 
ed by that fluid soaking through their whole 
stibstatice, in the same manner as the trans- 
of paper is occasioned by the im- 
mersing it in oil, When taken out of the 
Water, these ‘stones, as they dry, become 
agen. épaque,—{ Bingley’s Useful Know 
ledge. : 
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AGRICULTURE. 

‘Orie effect which it is supposed the pre- 
sent state of times will have, may be looked 
upon as decidedly advantageous, and that 
ig now in the greuter attention which it is 
probable will be given to agricultural pur- 
suits’ The fertile, uncultivated lands, with 
which pertions of our country abound, have 
been too much overlooked, and we pre- 
sume will be more carefully looked alter. 
The life of a farmer has more attractions, 
by far, and more solid, substantial comforts 
than the multitude seem walling to concede. 
Too many have, of late years, left its quiet 
and healthful pursuits, to crowd into the al- 
ready over crowded cities ; forsaking with 
most perverted tastes, the green fields and 
fing atmosphere of the country, for the dust 
and noise, and confined air, that is found in 
streets and alleys. _We think attention 
will- be. now strongly turned to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, by thuusands, whom. the 
embarrassments of the times have deprived 
of empluyment. aid as a consequence, pro- 
visions of every, kind, will be more abund- 
ant and cheaper. It is time the current 
should set the other way, and if the distress 
under which the. whole country now suffers, 
has the te:dency to divert labor into its more 
appropriate chunnels, we may find that even 
this: affliction hus vot been without its ad- 


vantape.—[ U. S. Gazeite. ] 


Tue Crors.—The coming season bids 
fair to be one of the most productive ever 
known. ‘The “agriculturists have been 
taught a useful lesson, by the experience 
of the past year, and there probably was 
never so much ground put under cultiva- 
tion in. the United States, at any one time, 
as there.hos been this spring. . Our ex- 
change papers from every quarter, brings 
us cheering accounts of the stute of the 
crops, and all anticipate a rich harvest.— 
This is. really good news. The past year 
has been one of die disaster in almost 
every respect, and the scarcity and high 
price of provisions, hus intensely agzrava- 
ted the other evils ;. buta couple of fruitful 

will go far towards repairing all our 

We are pleased to learn from almost 


évery part of the country, that. tho wheat 









'owish, green, milky 








Tue Season anp Crorps.—For about 
three weeks, the weather has been cold and 


wet. On Tuesday week there was frost, 
and on Monday the 29th inst. another se- 
vere one. The blossoms of the apple be- 
gan to appear a week since, but have made 
but little progress since. Our gardens are 
very backward, and spring grain is not 
sufficiently advanced to warrant an opinion 
as to its promise. Wheat has improved 
very much since the rains set in, and there 
is now a fair prospect of full three fourths 
of a crop—at least in this vicinity. So far 
as we may judge by the newspaper ac- 
counts, this part of the State is as well ad- 
vanced as any other. The scason below 
the Highlands has not started vegetation 
much if any before ours, and the ice in 
Lake Erie has retarded it at the west con- 
siderably behind the usual period. —[{ Onon- 
daga Standard, May 31.] 


NEW METHOD OF PROPAGATING APPLE 
Trees.—A new plan for increasing planta- 
tations of apple trees, has lately been car- 
ried into extensive practice by the horticul, 
turits of Bohemia. Neither seeds nor graft- 
ing are required. The process is to take 
shoots from the choicest sorts, insert them 
in a potato, and plunge both into the ground, 
leaving but an inch or two of the shoot 
above the surface. Tie potato nourishes 
the shoot, while it pushes out roots, and the 
shoot gradually grows up and becomes a 
beautiiul tree, bearing the best fruit without 
requiring to be grafted. 

Whatever may be the success of the un- 
dertaking, its novelty is at least an induce- 
ment to give it a fair trial. 


Rosr Bucs.—The best antidote against 
the rose bug, and the small yellow bug, 
that has yet come under my inspection, is 
slacked lime applied with a dredging box, 
while the fruits or plants are wet witti dew. 
If the fruits or plants be wet with a weak 
solution of gum arabic previously to the 
application of l.me, it will remain on them 
‘much Jonyet, and no injury will be sus- 
jtained by it. If applied to young cucum- 
‘ber plants, the seed leaves must be careful- 
‘1y turned up, wet, and the lime applied as 
afore-aid. ‘The lime used has been nicely 
islacked with a little water, one year, for 
the purposes of the garden. Perhaps it 
would be equally as well if slacked imme- 
diately before its application. 

It was found that if rose-bugs while on 
plants be thoroughly wet with very strong 
soap suds, (one gill of strong soap to one 
quart of water) they soon die. This 
strength did not injure the plants on which 
it was tried. This experiment was mad¢ 
when the bugs were on the decline, and 
whether the mixture would have the same 
effect in the beginning of theif race, while 
in their utmost vigor, or prevent from prey: 
ing 6n the plants wet with it, further ex 
periments may determine. It is needles 
to say any thing in this paper, as to th: 
fertilizing power of this application or tha 
of lime —[ Dr. R. Green, Mansfield, Mass.) 





| grafting foreign grapes of native stocks, 


and thinks that noti¢es on that subject may 
be useful. In the N. E. Fariner, vol. vit! p; 
329, aré some directio s rélative to this 
improvement, which were, originally, coms 
municated to John Prince, ‘Esq. by Brig: 
Gen. Armistead, from which the following 
are extracted : 

“I picked out four native vities, [in the 
month of March] and headed them down 
as low as the turf, and afier going through 
the common process of inserting the graft, 
I bound them with woolen yarn, and co- 
vered them with common grafting clay, 
and to make the process doubly sure, I cut 
large sods and enclosed the grafts com. 
pletely, and covered them in this way about 
four inches, leaving two eyes ‘exposed. 
The experiment proved the utility of thus 
preserving them from sun and air, for three 
out of four took, and:on the head of the 
largest vine, I put two grafts, both of which 
‘survived, which made i equal as if all bad 
taken. The result of the first year was, 
\that the grafts averaged a growth of from 
|nine to twelve feet. The second year they 
‘bore many bunches of graper.. The third 
year my mother wrote me that they had 
gathered upwards of two barrels from my 
jfouur vines. . ‘The succeeding year the 
ineighborhood was in part supplied, and 
from others following the example, no. fail- 
ure of fine fruit: has, 1 believe, existed in 
that neighborhool.” 

We believe it is not yet too late to graft 
grape vines, and wild stocks to engraft on 
may be found in woods, &c., in many parts 
of the country. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA—LIBERAL PREMIUM. 

We have been favored with a copy of 
the advertisement of this society offering 
‘premiums for “ culinary vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers, for 1837,” and on looking over 
them we are gra‘ified to find that its mem- 
bers are influenced by feelings of enlarged 
liberality. 

We comply with their request to publish 
the subjcined, with pleasure ; the generous 
spirit which animates the institution is to 
be seen inthis noble effort to preserve one 
of the most delicious of fruits, from its most 
deadly enemy, and we sincerely hope that 
the pecuniary stimulant they offer will serye 
to urge the nursery men and horticulturists 
of our country, to turn their attention se- 
riously towards the discovery of the pre- 
ventive in question. 

BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES, 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
anxious to promote the discovery of pre- 
ventive for the disease usually termed be 
in Pear Trees, offers a premium of FIVE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS, to be paid the 
person who shall discover and make public 
an effectual means of preventing its attack. 
he premium not to be awarded until. after 
the expiration of three years from the pub- 
lication of the preventive, nor until the So- 
ciety shall be fully satisfied of its Lg 
Communications on the subject may ! 
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Encrartinc Grare Vings.—A fiienc 
of the editor says that he has succeeded i 
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nication fo the London Horticultural So- 
tiety, by Sir Charles M. L. Monck, Bart., 
(hat worms which” infested plants in pots; 
wére destroyed by 4 pint of an infusion of 
Walt leaves given to each pot. The 
worms quickly emerged froin the mould to 
the surface, and were removed. This 
treatment was repeated the following week, 
when a few more worms were extracted ; 
theplants, which had been sickly, afier 
this. application resuined their health and 
hlossomed strongly. This success induc- 
ed. Six Charles to try the experiment on 
orange trees, and other plants in pots, and 
it was attended with equal success. He 
thinks. that the infusion is beneficial, not 
only in destroying worms, but that it acts 
also as. a. manure. The infusion is made by 
pouring boiling water on fresh -walnut 
jeaves; Which having stood till cold is rea- 
dy: fer use. 

Forsyth recommends a decoction of wal- 
nutJeaves as'an antidote to insects, and a 
decoction of elder leaves-is also said to an- 
awer the same purpose. 


Fat Oxen.—Messrs. Hillinan and 
Thayer, of this town, slaughtered a pair of, 
oxen last week, from the stall af. Mr. George 
Cook, which presented as@fine specimens 
of beef as we ever witnessed. We saw a 
nnd quarter as.it lay in the butchers’ cart, 
and it appeared to be almost a complete 
mass of fut. ‘The fat on the rounds was 
apparently two or three inches thick. Qur 
stomach yearned, as may well be suppos- 
ed, for a good ‘cut from the tender loin, but 
we were compelled to turn disappointed 
away, for the price was fourteen cents a 
poond. ‘These oxen weighed 4,385 on 
thé hoof and after they were dressed, 3,190 
pounds. ‘The butchers paid ten dollars the 
hundred pounds. —[Hampshire Gazette. ] 


From the Mechanics’ Magazine. 
AN IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION 

‘OF CHIMNEYS. 

T have thought that an improvement 
would be made in the construction of chim- 
neys, by building the flues circular instead 
of square, By a plan which I shall de- 
scribe, the inside of the flues might be made 
much smoother with less trouble than the 
square ones are now made, and might be 
carried up with less variation in the size. 

My plan is, to mould brick clay into 
pisces about 24 or 30 inches long (or any 
ength most convenient in using,) about 
two inches thick, and shaped like half of a 
hollow cylinder, divided from end to end. 
When the fire-place is built, the flue should 
be brought to its size in a circular form, 
sufficiently large for the free passage of the 
smoke. ‘The outside of the chimney be- 
pO cresy up a few courses, two of the 
aif tubes are to be put on as a contintia- 
tion-of the flue, with. mortar under the ends 
on which they stand, and between the edges 
which come together. They will thusfocm 
@ circular tube, which should be of the 
tame diameter as the flue where they are 
put-on.:" Where the flue bends, it will be 

‘Necessary to cut ‘the ends of the es, 80 
that they will make an angle, po agar to- 
gether, in the sume manner as the joints off 
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come even with the outside course of bricks, 
they migh: be tied ‘by thin pieces of iron 
plate, such as are used for binding the fronts 
of walls to the insidé work. ‘The advan- 
tages of tliis plan, I think, are, the flue has 
a shape which | believe is considered the 
best for carrying smoke; the inside is 
smoother than the square ones ysually are, 
and it therefore presents fewer impediments 
to the passage of the smoke; the chim- 
ney might lie cleaned easier than the square 
ones, for a circular brush passed up and 
down, by means: of a rope, would sweep 
well and quick, and the chimney-sweep 
might thus be spared his labor inside of the 
flue. I should think the expense would 
not be more than ‘that of the square flue, 
after the brick-maker had got the necessa- 
ry tools, and had had some practice in the 
manufacture of the flue pieces. 

If you or any of your readers are. dis- 
posed to examine this plan, and show its 
defects, or improve it in any way, I shall 
be glad to read their opinions in your next, 
or as soon as convenient. A. H. W. 


Parent Ririe.—We have recently ex- 
amined a patent rifle of improved construc- 
tion, and superior workmanship. It is an 
invention of our ingenious citizcn, Mr. 
‘Thomas M’Carty, who has sold the right 
to Mr. John Lamb, of Southport. The 
improvement divides itself into various 
items ; lst, the breech and barrel are uni- 
ted, by a joint that‘is opened by means of 
loosing a catch, and are held together by 
two stirrups, one on each side of: thé bar- 
rel, so that the breech may be folded over 
against it, and thus the piece Cartied in a 


ito the manufacturer, and in war Le of great 
|the ordinary laborious drsll: tor loading rifles 
‘and muskets would be superseded. entirely. 
—([Elmira Republican. } i 
NaTore oF vifrerent Cements.— 
(Berzelius’s Jahresbericht, etc. xivth. year, 
Ist number.) ; 
Fuchs has studied the nature of differ- 
ent species of mortars, and demonstrated 
‘that their solidification depends on the 
formation of silicate of lime, and sometithes 
also of silicate of alumine.' ‘These silicates 
retain some water and assume.the firm- 
ness of stone, whilst the hydrate of lime in 
excess unites by degrees’ with carbonic 
jacid ; and consequently solidified mortar 
‘may be considered a compound of carbon- 
late of lime and of a zeolite. Opal, pumice 
\stone, obsidian and pitch stone pulverized, 
form with hydrate of lime a good cement. 
But only the surface of each grain of geet 
or sand, is transformed into a hydrated sil- 
icate, and though this is sufficient to unite 
the mass, solidification does not take place 
so promptly. The mass becomes the more 
solid, the more finely the quartz is pulveri- 
zed. If the pulverized quartz be mingled 
with one-fourth part of lime, and after tho- 
‘roughly calcining the mixture, it be pul- 
verized and mixed with one-fifth part .of 
lime, it forms a hydraulic cement which 
becomes 80 “hard“as t6"be siise 
polish. Feldspar hardens slowly, ard with 
lime only after five months ; but if calcined 
with a little lime it. is much improved.— 
‘Common potter’s clay, which is absolite- 
ty worthless in its natural: state, ‘affords 
with lime, when calcined, provided ‘it con- 
tains but little iron, a cement which readi- 








trunk or chest; 2d, it hac, as appendages, 
any desired number of iron tubes for wi 
tridges, which may be charged at leisure, 
and carried at convenience—these can be 
placed in the barrel at the breech and dis- 
charged at the rate of ten to a minute, with 
vase: these tubes are'made with a cone 
at the lower end, that fits: into a niche in! 
the barrel and projects to receive the per- 
cussion cap already fitted on, so that the 
piece can be loaded and fired as fast as the 


ly hardens. 

Fuchs having discovered that steatite, 
which had been subjected toa red heat, 
could not be made to. unite with lime, and 
thence concluding that magnesia has “a 
strong affinity for silicic acid, attempted to 
employ calcined dolomite, in the place of 
ordinaty lime, and found that it surpassed 
it, both asa material for ordinary mortar, 
and also for a hydraulic cement. He ob- 





joint can be loosed, and the tubes exchang- 
ed—all which may be done with ease in} 
any position ; 3d, it is easily cleaned, if it 

should become foul, as there is nobreech-pin, 

and the barrel, when the tube is out, has 

no obstruction ; 4th, its construction is sim- 

ple, and its cost, to the manufacturer, can- 
not much exceed that of ordinary, well 
made rifles; 5th, it 1s perfectly sate; as it 
cannot possibly be fired until every thing is 
ready; and ‘it need not be carried or left 
with ‘a load in it; 6th, it can be used with 
as much certainty in wet weather as dry; 
7th, it has no incumbrance of a ramrod and 
its appendages; Sth, there is no drawing 
loads, for if a tube should miss fire, it can 
be instantly replaced with another; “9th, it 
is pretty, light, cheap anid 80’ nicely. made 
that the joint would not be detected by or- 
dinary inspection. © The same principle ‘is 
applicable to etree) te two of which 
have been made.’ This is. thé only Tifle 
of the kind that has been completed. “We 
should think the article would find a-ready 

















& stove pipe; “When the tops of the pieces 





market among sportsmen; *prove® valuable 











tained a good mortar with this last materi- 
al and calcined marl. 


Terecrarus.—The House of Reprte- 
sentatives of the United States, at their 
late session, Feb. 3, 1837, passed a re. 
solve. 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at its mext session, upon the 
propriety of establishing-a system of tele- 
graphs for the United States.o 9) oq » 

In compliance with this resolution, the 
Secretary, the Hon. Levi Woodbury, has 
issued a circular, with the view. of obtain- 
ing information in regard-to the propriety 
of estabhshing a system of telegraphs for | 
the Uaited States,” and invites-the collec- 
tors, commanders of revenue cutters; and 
ouragi ia furnish the Dep of State 
with their opinions: upon: the:subject; espe- 
cially by pomting out the manner, and:the 
various particulars, in which ‘the* 
may be rendered most useful to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and the pub- 
ic. generally.> It: would “be” desirable, to 














